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“Tt has women’s 
enthusiastic approval” 


The IMPROVED KOTEX 




















KOTEX COMPANY, 180 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





combining correct 
appearance and 


hygienic comfort 


OW many times you hear women say — 
indeed, how many times you, yourself, say: 
“What did we ever do without Kotex?” 


This famous sanitary convenience is now pre- 
sented with truly amazing perfections. And al- 
ready women are expressing delighted approval. 


“Tt is cut so that you can wear it under the 
sheerest, most clinging frocks,” they tell one 
another. “The corners are rounded, the pad fits 
snugly—it doesn’t reveal any awkward bulkiness. 
You can have complete peace of mind now.” 


The downy filler is even softer than before. The 
gauze is finer and smoother. Chafing and bind- 
ing no longer cause annoyance and discomfort. 


Positively Deodorizes While Worn 


Kotex is now deodorized by a patented process 
(U. S. Patent No. 1,670,587), the only sanitary 
pad using a Government-patented treatment to 
assure absolutely safe deodorization. Ten layers 
of filler in each pad are treated by a perfect neu- 
tralizer to end all your fear of offending in this 
way again. 


Women like the fact that they can adjust 
Kotex filler—add or remove layers as needed. 
And they like all the other special advantages, 
none of which has been altered: disposability is 
instant; protective area is just as large; absorp- 
tion quick and thorough. 


Buy a box today and you will realize why 
doctors and nurses endorse it so heartily—45c for 
a box of twelve. On sale at all drug, dry goods 
and department stores; supplied, also, in rest- 
rooms, by West Disinfecting Co, 
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MONG the many factors 

that go to determine the 

final net profit on a crop 
of apples, about the only variable 
factor over which growers have any con- 
trol is the cost of production. It was in 
trying to reduce this cost that we de- 
cided two years ago to build a cool air 
storage on the farm. The first great sav- 
ing from this storage has come in re- 
ducing the direct cost of storage from 
ten cents per bushel for the first month 
to six cents per bushel for the entire 
season. The second saving came through 
the more efficient use of labor,—by de- 
laying the packing until all the fruit was 
picked and stored and then using the 
same labor to pack during the winter 
months. Not only is this a saving in the 
cost of labor but the work done is much 
more satisfactory when it is possible to 
give proper supervision of regular help. 


This is not generally possible in the rush season when the picking, 
packing and shipping are done simultaneously. 
will nearly always sell to advantage over fruit packed before storing. 
Any loss (which so far has been very small) is taken before the 
fruit leaves the farm, insuring to the consumer a product that is 


uniform and dependable. 


Our storage was built at comparatively small cost by remodeling 
an old barn for which we had no more use. The barn was of pin-frame cor- 
struction, 40 feet wide by 125 feet long. The posts and beams were 8 by 8 
inches, with a ten-foot ceiling over the south 70 feet; the north 50 feet hav- 
ing a basement under the first floor which was three feet above the level of 
the ground and above the floor of the south 70 feet. The north 50 feet, above 
the basement, we use for packing room; witk ar office in one corner and all 
of it heated by a hot water heating system operating from the office. On the 
west side of the packing room are folding sliding dours that give a fifteen 


an old pin-frame construction barn. 
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(OOL _AIR STORAGE 


for - APPLES 


This modern appearing fruit packing house and air cooled storage plant was remodeled from 
The expense was only a fraction of what would have 


been required for entirely new construction. 


The Present Prospects for a Generally Good Apple 
Crop Brings the Subject of Farm Storage Facilities to 
the Front. Whether the Storage House is to be Newly 
Built or an Existing Building is to be Remodeled for 
Storage, the Two Important Points to be Considered 
Are Insulation and Ventilation. Of These Two, 
Insulation is the Most Vitally Important Point. 


cBy F. °W. °fFarnsworth 


W. G. Farnsworth Orchards, Inc., Ohio 


Newly packed fruit 
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foot opening to a covered receiv- 
ing dock on a level with the bed 
of wagons and trucks. The up- 
per part of the entire building, 
originally used for hay, we now use for 
storage of baskets and supplies, having 
room for some twenty-five cars. The 
south seventy feet of the building is used 
for fruit storage only, and has a capacity 
of ten thousand bushels in crates. The 
basement under the north fifty feet is 
used only for temporary storage. Because 
of the warm ground temperature in the 
fall it is impossible to lower the tem- 
perature sufficiently, even with plenty of 
ventilation. 

Insulation was the first factor consid- 
ered in remodeling. On the outside of the 
building we nailed to the barn siding two 
laye.s of waterproof building paper. This 
paper provides some insulation against 
heat and cold but chiefly against mois- 


ture. Over the two layers of building paper we nailed stucco steel 
fabric to which we applied an inch of waterproof Portland cement 
stucco. On the inside we built out flush to the eight by eight beams 
and posts with two by twos, spacing them sixteen inches apart. To 
this framework we nailed composition insulating board, applying 


from the bottom and filling the space between it and the barn siding 





with tightly packed, dry planer shavings. To prevent moisture from 
coming up from the foundation we covered the plate with tar and mixed dry 
sulphur with the first two feet of shavings to prevent mildew. This gave us a 
wall of: one inch of stucco, two layers of building paper, one inch of barn 
siding, eight inches of planer shavings, and % inch of composition board, or a 
wall equivalent to seven inches of cork in insulating value. The ceiling was 
insulated by filling in between the joists with the shavings. 
The subject of insulating materials for walls is too broad to go into detail. 
Most materials are dependent on dryness for their efficiency 


(To Page 21) 
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(Above.) Four truck loads of honey bees loaded 
for an eighty-mile journey to the apiary of C. J. 
Freeman, Mesick, Michigan. These 200 colonies 


eb) gathered three tons of honey in eleven days while 
distributed in the W. R. Roach Orchards, Hart, 
e 
HE possibility of using bees to 
i increase yields in sour cherry Yin 


orchards is a question that only 
recently has had the attention of fruit 








































growers. The Montmorency sour The Results from Extended Experiments in Pollination cations ste that “99 ee — 
cherry is generally considered self- : : about three pounds of cherries while 
fertile, its blossoms being capable of ng New a Gases ay Ge of ge oer others bee-pollinated standing 20 feet 
developing into fruit when fertilized . = wha a . a = " sad . ype Oo] p away will harvest 100 pounds. 

with the pollen produced on its own Pollination” Were Especially Noticeable in Michigan Sour It has long been known that flowers 
stamens. The need of plenty of honey Cherry Orchards. secrete nectar for the sake of attract- 
bees or wild insects in sour cherry ing insects, but it is doubtful if the 
orchards during the blossoming sea- real value of the sour cherry as @ 
son to pollinate the blossoms has not By HE. 7). lootman honey plant has been appreciated by 
long been appreciated. bee keepers. 

In the spring of 1927 a wire screen Michigan State College The rapid growth and development 
cage was built around a Montmorency of the cherry industry is one of the 
cherry tree, in the Michigan State revelations of Michigan horticulture. 
College orchard at East Lansing; to An indication of the growth and de- 





velopment of the cherry business is reflected 
by the number of Dunkley cherry pitters used 
in the state. 

In 1917 there were 11 pitters used in Michi- 
gan, in 1918 15, 1919 23, 1920 57, 1921 55, 1922 
77, 1923 89, 1924 96, 1925 85, 1926 107, 1927 145. 
Apparently the number that will be required 
this year will exceed that of any previous year. 

The sour cherry probably lends itself as a 
plant for honey production the best of any of 
our tree fruits. Apples and pears are subject 
to the attacks of scab and must be sprayed 
previous to blossoming. Sour cherries are gen- 
erally not sprayed until after blossoming. This 
makes it possible for bee keepers to rent their 
colonies in concentrated cherry sections, 
gather the nectar flow available and at the 
close of the blossoming period move their 
colonies to other honey producing sections— 
thus eliminating the hazard of arsenical poison- 
ing to the bees. 

The Michigan Fruit Belt. extends from Ben- 
ton Harbor along the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan to Traverse City. The differences in 
the time of blossoming of the various fruit 
sections, due to their geographical location 
make it possible for bees to be rented for pol- 
lination purposes in at least two different sec- 
tions the same year. For instance: sour 
cherries were in full bloom at Benton Harbor 
the week of May 6 to 13, while at Hart, 130 
miles farther north, blossoms did not start to 
open until May 16. 

Bee Keepers living within reach of fruit 
growing sections will do well to anticipate 
next season’s demand for bees for pollination 
purpose. A closer cooperation between bee 
keepers and fruit growers is sure to be bene- 
in the Roach orchards is one of the heaviest ficial to all parties concerned. The results 
in the state. from the wide spread use of bees in orchards 
. doy up on what might be accomplished BEE, POLLINATED, WIND POLLINATED this year indicate that the demand for bees 
y e es the Roach Company, of their own : ranch at the right is from a Montmorency sour cherry tree that pext May will exceed the supply. The honey 
accord screened an individual Montmorency peepee maecene aaa ieee ae, et ee bee is now very generally recognized as being 


cherry tree to exclude all bees. Present indi- “* Pranch St ite Soe ioe Ce TTT Bice 160 natga tree adjoining necessary to fruit production. 


exclude all insects during the blossoming sea- 
son. A severe freeze previous to the blooming 
season injured many of the buds so that their 
development into fruit was impossible. 

One warm sunny day during blossoming, a 
man entered the cage and with a small brush 
hand pollinated the live blossoms on a single 
large limb—doing the work of the bee—dis- 
tributing the pollen from the stamens to the 
sticky stigmas. At harvest time it appeared 
that all the cherries were on this limb. Forty- 
hine per cent of the live blossoms on the hand 
| pollinated limb set fruit; while the balance of 
j the tree, subject only to wind pollination, set 
4% of its live blossoms. 

This data along with field observations indi- 
cated that sour cherry yields in some orchards 
might be measurably increased by providing 
plenty of insects at blossom time. 

On the morning of May 18, 1928, four truck 
loads of bees arrived at the W. R. Roach Com- 
pany orchards located at Hart, Michigan. They 
had been trucked eighty miles the night pre- 
vious from the C. J. Freeman Apiary at Mesick. 

The 200 colonies were distributed in the 150 
acres of apple and cherry orchards with the 
idea of utilizing for pollination purposes any 
flights that were made. Where the trees were 
very large as many as three colonies were dis- 
tributed on a single acre. In blocks where the 
trees were seven or eight years of age only 
one colony to three or four acres of orchards 
was used. The colonies remained in the orchard 
; eleven days. Weather conditions during this 
i period were not any too favorable for bees to 
i work but in this limited time the 200 colonies 

gathered three tons of honey—an average of 
30 pounds per colony. Further, the cherry crop 
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PROTECT CYour SPEACH ORCHARD 
By Oliver J. Snapp 


gainst the cLORER. 


HE peach borer has been one of 

the most serious insect pests at- 

tacking peach trees east of the 
Rocky Mountains since the time of the 
early settlers. Each year it directly 
or indirectly causes the death of many 
peach trees in both home 


Sections 


Paradichlorobenzene is Effective Against the Peach Borer 
lf Applied at the Right Time and in the Correct Manner. 
The Approved Procedure in the Principal Peach Producing 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


against the pernicious peach borer. 
Life History and Habits 


During its period of development, 
the peach borer passes through four 
stages; namely, the egg, larva or 
borer, pupa, and adult or 
moth stage. The adult of 





and commercial orchards. 
It is a native American in- 
sect attacking chiefly the 
peach, although it is some- 
times a serious pest of 
eultivated plum trees, and 
has been found breeding 
in wild plum bushes along 
the road-side. Peach trees 
of all ages are attacked 
and frequently trees are 
found to be infested the 
first year after they are 
set in the orchard. The 
injury is done by the 
larvae, or borers, as they 
feed on the cambium or 
growing tissues of the 
tree (Fig. 1). Young trees 
are sometimes completely 
girdled by the insect, and 
while older trees are less 
liable to be completely 
girdled, they are ‘often so 
severely injured that their 























vitality is materially low- 
ered and their resistance 
to other insects or dis- 
eases reduced to such an 
extent that some second- 
ary pest will complete the destruction of the tree. 
Peach borer injury usually takes place on the trunk 
just below the surface of the soil, although some- 
times injury may be found on the trunk just above 
the soil level. The larger roots are sometimes sub- 
ject to borer attacks. The presence of borers in a 
peach tree is usually indicated by gum, particles of 
wood, and frass (Fig. 3). 

For many years entomologists endeavored to find 
an effective control measure for this insect. These 
efforts were almost entirely in vain until a few years 
ago when the use of paradichlorobenzene for its 
control was discovered. Previous to that discovery 
the laborious and only partially effective method of 
removing the borer with a worming knife in the fall 
of the year was resorted to by most peach growers. 
When properly used at the right time, paradichloro- 
benzene gives a high rate of control, and as a result 
the peach borer problem has been practically solved. 
There are few, if any, other insecticides which have 
been brought to the attention of fruit growers, 


Figure 1, Peach 


gardeners, and farmers during the last decade that 
gives as high a rate of effectiveness in controlling 
insects as 


does paradichlorobenzene when used 


tree severely 
injured by the peach borer. 


Figure 2. Peach borer adults. Male 


above, 


female below. 








Figure 


tree shows borers present. 











Figure 4, 


Trees that are 


to be 


wormed 


mounded during the summer. 





Figure 6. The 


Figure 5. Applying paradichlorobenzene 
about 1% 


with a handy cone-shaped container that 
holds exactly one ounce. 


ring 


of erystals should be 


inches wide and 
tree 


trunk. 


1¥%, inches from 


Figure 7. 


or 


close 


If the chemical is placed against 
tree j 


to 


the 


should be 


may 


trunk 
result. 


the peach borer is a clear- 
wing moth. The female 
(Fig. 2) is noticeably dif- 
ferent in color markings 
from the male (Fig. 2), 
and is usually larger and 
more robust. The color of 
the female is dark steel 
blue, -with one or two 
orange bands around the 
abdomen. The fore wings 
of the female are opaque, 
while the hind wings are 
clear except for the mar 
gins. In the male both 
sets of wings are clear. 
The male is a lighter 
steel-blue in color than the 
female, and has several 
narrow bands around the 
abdomen. The egg of the 
peach borer is of a red 
dish-brown color, has one 
end broader than the 
other, and measures about 
1/50 of an inch in length. 
The larva, or borer (Fig. 
L), when full grown, meas- 
about one inch in 
length, is of a yellowish white or cream color, and 
has a dark brown head. The color of the food eaten 
by the larva will sometimes cause its color to vary 
The pupa is of a dark brown color and measures 
about % of an inch in length. There are stiff spines 
over the back and sides of the pupa that assist the 
moth in escaping from the cocoon when it is ready 
to emerge 

The winter is passed in the larva, or borer, stage, 
the younger ones living in a more or less dormant 
condition throughout the winter in a covering con- 
structed on the bark of the tree outside of the bur- 
row, Whereas the larger ones pass the winter within 





3. Gum, etc, at base of 


ures 


their burrows in the bark of the tree, and feed to 
some extent during warm periods of the winter 
months. In the Gulf States the first larvae reach 


maturity during the latter part of June, when they 
construct silken capsule-like cocoons into which 
have been woven particles of wood, excrement, etc., 
giving them a brown color. In this capsule-like 
cocoon, which is usually found near the surface of 
the soil, either at the head of the borer gallery or 
in the soil close to the trunk, the full grown- larva 


changes to a’pupa (To Page 16) 





Figure 8. In this case the erystal ring is 
severe injury too far from the tree trunk for effective 
results, 
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GET < ACQUAINTED with CUfour © J REES 


Orchard Trees Have Individual Characteristics and the 
Study of These Characteristics is Essential to the Grower 
Who Aims at Maximum Production. 
Foliage Will Often Disclose Special Needs for Quickly 


fertilizing fruit trees and creps 
like small grains, corn, and 
grass, lies in the attention given to 
individual plants. When a farmer 
applies fertilizer to a field of wheat, 
for example, he does not consider each 
individual plant—for that would be impossible— 
but he treats the thousands of separate plants col- 
lectively as a unit. Thus he fertilizes his wheat, 
or his field of grain, or his crop. On the other 
hand, when an apple grower, for example, applies 
bis fertilizer, he is confronted with quite a different 
proposition—he must give attention to each tree. 
It is interesting to note the terms used by suc- 
cessful fruit growers when their attention is di- 
rected to that part of their farming business which 
deals with fruit growing. A grower may talk about 
orchard management, but when 
he discusses the use of ferti- 


O°: of the principal differences in 
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Available Nitrogenous Fertilizer 


cBy “WW. “WW. “Weir 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational Bureau 


ternal conditions may be easily observed and, with 
the proper amount of attention, overcome. Other 
bad effects, probably caused for the most part by 
external conditions, may be particularly noticeable, 
but difficult to correct, for example, off-year bear- 
ing. Still other effects, as some which result in 


Observation of 
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unfruitfulness, are plainly shown but 
difficult to diagnose, because the ap- 
pearance of the tree may be deceiy- 
ing; and further, the effects may in- 
dicate an unbalanced condition within 
the tree as regards the relation be- 
tween nitrogen and carbohydrates. 
Since the problem of irregular bearing and of 
the nitrogen-carbohydrate ratio are so closely re- 
lated to the special need of certain trees for nitrate 
nitrogen, let us consider these problems with a 
view to gaining some clearer idea as to how these 
problems may best be solved. 


irregular Bearing 


The “habit” of some trees of producing fruit 
every other year seems to be perfectly natural. 
But investigators have found that such irregular 

bearing is neither a habit nor 
the nature of a tree. It seems, 





lizers, he tells how he fertilizes 
his trees. You never heard a 
general farmer tell of how he 
fertilizes his wheat plants or 
his corn plants. In this respect, 
a successful fruit grower feeds 
his trees in very much the same 
manner as a successful dairy- 
man feeds his cows—both give 
considerable attention to the 
characteristics of individuals. 
The dairyman knows from ex- 
perience that a thorough knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of 
each cow in his herd is an im- 
portant factor in economic feed- 
ing and milk production. The 
grower of profitable fruit has 
learned by experience that it 
pays to give his trees individual 
attention in order to profitably 
increase the productive capac- 
ity of his orchard. 





Conditions and Trees Differ 


If the soi] in an orchard were 
uniform in every respect, and if 
all fruit trees of each kind ex- 
hibited like characteristics and 
like growth habits, the use of 
fertilizers in orchards could un- 
doubtedly be reduced to a com- 
paratively simple practice of 
merely applying a fertilizer. 
Thus, uniform and consistent re- 
sults could be expected. But in 
the ordinary orchard (apples, 
for example), the soil varies, 
the trees differ, and many of 
the trees may give ‘“incon- 
sistent” returns from the same 
fertilizer treatment. 

Unfavorable conditions within 
as well as outside of the tree 
may cause irregular bearing, un- 
even fruiting, poor or excessive 
vegetative growth, or unfruitful- 
ness. In other words, an un- 
favorable condition, whatever it 
may be, is very apt ‘o be re- 
flected in the poor performance 
of the tree. But as the poor 
performance may not indicate 
what the trouble is, the solution 
of the problem may best be 
found by studying carefully the 
behavior of each tree, particu- 
larly “ts response to any special 
treatment that may be given in 
any effort to increase individual 
production. 

A yellow color of the leaves 
often indicates the need for 
more nitrogen. A tree planted in a sandy spot may 
require both phosphate and potash in addition to 
nitrogen, while a nearby tree in heavier soil may 
show no significant response, like most trees, to 
either phosphate or potash. Some varieties require 
more pruning than others. Some may have poor 
fruit-setting “habits,” whereas others may bear 
every other year. 

Many of the injurious effects of unfavorable ex- 


rather, a tree’s peculiar perform- 
ance due to a lack of nitrogen. 
According to Dr. H. D. Hooker 
of the Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion, this so-called “habit” can 
be overcome by the judicious 
use of nitrogenous fertilizer. For 
trees from 15 to 20 years old, 3 
to 6 pounds of nitrate of soda 
or other quickly available nitro- 
genous fertilizer per tree, ap- 
plied in the spring about the 
time when the buds begin to 
swell, will do the trick. 
Ordinarily, an apple tree car- 
ries on three important “bear- 
ing” activities, all in process 
about the same time, namely, 
developing and maturing the 
fruit, growing new terminal 
wood, and producing spurs and 
next-year fruit buds. Nitrogen 
is required in these processes. 
If the supply of nitrogen is de- 
ficient, the development and 
maturity of the fruit will pro- 
ceed at the expense of the other 
processes, or, the development 
of new wood, spurs, and next- 
year fruit buds may not prog- 
ress normally. Consequently, 








(Above) A ten year on a apple tree (on sod) which 
roductively 


appears P which produced 

bushels of apples. ey Ey of nitrogen there appears 

have developed within the tree an unbalanced nitrogen- 
carbohydrate condition. 


(Beiow) A ten year old Baldwin apple tree sg — which 

produced ten bushels of apples in r 

tion of four pounds of nitrate tan ended te te 

spring about the time the buds began to swell. Standing 

is Mr. Charles Wickson, manager of the Hubbard Or- 

chard, Middletown, Conn., who said the apples had size and 
good color. 


only 1% 
to 








the following year may find the 
tree lacking a part of its pro- 
ductive equipment, and failing 
to bear. 

Applying nitrogen in the 
spring not only aids fruit de- 
velopment but encourages the 
growth of new terminal wood, 
of spurs (on last year’s terminal 
wood), and of fruit buds on the 
spurs. In other words, the tree 
is able to function normally 
each year and become a perma- 
nent profitable producer if other 
conditions allow. 

According to Dr. Hooker, 
irregular-bearing York and 
Wealthy apple trees may not 
respond to nitrate treatment as 
do trees of other varieties. He 
suggests that, to break the off- 
year habit of trees of these two 
varieties, it may be advisable 
not to apply any fertilizer dur- 
ing the bearing year but apply 
it in double quantity during the 
off year instead—an application 
in the spring and another of 
equal quantity in the fall about 
thirty days before the trees shed 
their leaves. Dr. Hooker further 
suggests that, should nitrogen 


fertilizer alone fail to effect the desired change, 
thorough pruning during the winter following the 
fruiting and repeating the second winter will be a 
further help in solving the problem. 


Nitrogen-Carbohydrate Relations 
Another good reason why, in profitable orchard- 


ing, it is important to give attention to individual 
trees is that more balanced or 


(To Page 19%) 
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“Most of the pickers are 
young people of high 
school age or there- 
abouts, who are out for 
a@ vacation as much as 
for remuneration.” 
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Fully 90% of the fruit 
grown in the Sturgeon 
Bay district is marketed 
through the co-operative 
growers’ organization, 
an outstanding success. 








HEY EX- 
PECT you to 
choose cherry 
pie for _ dessert,” 
someone in the hotel 
said on my first visit 
at Sturgeon Bay. 
























holdings, the bulk of 
the acreage is held 
in large tracts. This 
is particularly true 
of the cherry indus- 
try. Orchards of 80 
to 200 acres and 











Cherry pie is always 
available in Sturgeon 
Bay. It seems to be 
one way to make the 
guest acquainted 
with the fruit that is 

















more are common- 
place. One cherry 
orchard reputed to 
be the largest in the 
world comprises 
some 700 acres. Dur- 














the pride of the com- 
munity. Needless to 
say it is most effec- 
tive. Cherries are 
the “talk of the 
town” at Sturgeon 
Bay. During the 
summer the people 
almost think in 
terms of cherries. 
One does not won- 
der at that however. The cherry in- 
dustry has brought a revenue of more 
than a million dollars a season into 
the community whose total population 
approximates only eight thousand per- 
sons. 

The Sturgeon Bay or the Door 
County district is uniquely located at 
the extreme northeastern border of 
the state. A mental picture of the lo- 
cation is easy. Place your ‘left hand 
palm down. Imagine that this is a map of the state 
of Wisconsin. The tip of the little finger would be 
touching Lake Superior, bordering the state on the 
east would be Lake Michigan. The space between 
the thumb and the index finger would represent 
Green Bay, a body of water 15 to 20 miles wide. A 
peninsula, indicated by the thumb, extends in a 
northeasterly direction into Lake Michigan for a 
distance of 80 miles. This is the Door county 
peninsula. At a point on it marked on our map by 
the knuckle of the thumb, Sturgeon Bay cuts in 
a southerly direction to within a mile or two 
of Lake Michigan. To make the isolation complete, 
the government has constructed a canal from the 
eastern end of the bay to Lake Michigan affording 
passageway to Lake Steamers. Previous to the con- 
struction of the canal, ships trading in Green Bay 
ports were obliged to enter by way of a passage at 
the north end of the peninsula. Because of the 
rough water there and the number of accidents that 
resulted this passageway came to be known as the 
“Porte des Morte” by the early French voyagers 
or Death’s Door as it is 
















{t STURGEON (BAY 


The Door County Peninsula is the Site of Wisconsin’s Most 
Concentrated and Intensive Fruit Producing Section. 
Sour Cherry, a Million Dollar Crop, Leads in Acreage and 


Production 


chy Alton Ye. “Finch 


University of Wisconsin 


tically all of the remainder are devoted to cherries. 
About 50 per cent of the cherry acreage is in pro- 
duction now with more: coming in each year. The 
acreage of other fruits, mainly plums, is negligible. 
Production is centered in four districts, chief of 
which is the immediate vicinity of Sturgeon Bay. 
The other districts are in close proximity to smaller 
bays farther north on the peninsula. 

Only sour varieties of cherries are grown. The 
total bearing acreage is about equally divided be- 
tween Montmorency and Early Richmond varieties. 
The Montmorency produce some 60 per cent of the 
crop. The younger plantings are largely Mont- 
morency. The bearing acreage of apples consists 
mainly of Wealthy, McIntosh, Snow and North- 
western Greening varieties. Commercial acreages 
of Duchess, Dudley, and Wolf River are common. 
The same varieties are represented in the younger 
plantings but McIntosh predominates. It is per- 
haps the favorite apple. 

Fruit growing in Door county is essentially a 
large scale industry. While there are many small 


ing the growing sea- 
son the “camps” of 
the larger growers 
take on a factory- 
like activity. From 
five or six to twenty 
or thirty men may 
be employed through 
the season with sev- 
eral hundred at har- 
vest time. Tractors 
and power machinery is used almost 
exclusively. Complete machine and 
blacksmith shops are maintained for 
their repair. Spraying, cultivating and 
harvesting are all done with the aid of 
modern machinerv. 

The question has often been asked, 
“Why is there this concentrated fruit 
production in Door county?” The 
question seems especially well put 
when one considers the isolation of 
the industry. Wisconsin is not generally regarded 
as a fruit producing region. One travels miles 
throughout the state and sees hardly more than a 
few farm orchards until coming to the northeast- 
ern extremity where on a secluded peninsula fruit 
trees grow well and a fruit industry thrives. There 
are no doubt several factors contributing to the 
success of fruit growing in this locality. Not least 
among these is location. Few sections are located 
as to be so completely surrounded by water. Water 
is literally “everywhere,” in vast expanses that in- 
fluence temperatures materially. 

Winter temperatures tend to reach a minimum 
very gradually, coming as a rule well into the win- 
ter allowing more time for wood and buds to 
harden. Apple buds are rarely injured. Mont- 
morency cherries do not suffer greatly but occa- 
sionally there is considerable loss in the Early 
Richmonds. This has been minimized to a con 
siderable extent through pruning and fertilizing 
practices which bring spur formation in the trees. 
Fruit buds produced on spurs are the more 
hardy. Incidentally this 
same practice stimulates 








The 








now called. From this 
passageway, Door county 
received its name. 

The fruit industry of 
Door county is not lim- 
ited to cherries. Apples 
are also of major impor- 
tance. Strawberries and 
other small fruits are 
grown in a limited way. 
Of a total of approxi- 
Mately 7,500 acres of or- 
chard, apples make up 
almest 2,000 acres of 
which about 85 per cent 
are of bearing age. Prac- 





production. The problem 
of winter injury, how- 
ever, is not by any means 
completely solved. There 
are some young plant- 
ings of cherries on the 
western shore of Lake 
Michigan near Milwau- 
kee and elsewhere. It is 
doubtful if any of them 
will attain the degree of 


success reached at 
Sturgeon Bay, simply 
because of the _ differ- 
ence (To Page 19) 
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“Removing the “Residue from <A pples and Pears 


HE novelty of these machines in 
the fruit packing industry natu- 
rally occasioned among growers 
and shippers more or less discussion 
of their relative merits. Although 
some experimental work was devised 
for testing out the relative merits of 
these types of machines, it is doubtful 
if they were established with any high 
degree of certainty. It is sufficient to 
state that each one has merits of its 
own and each gave very satisfactory 
service during its initial season. Un- 
stinted praise is due the manufactur- 
ers of these machines for their contri- 
bution to the solution of an extremely 
difficult situation. 
The Cleansing Solution 
Other reagents than hydrochloric 
acid are known to be possible for use 
in spray residue removal. The suc- 
cess attending its use in 1926, how- 
ever, coupled with a certain degree of 
reluctance on the part of packers to 
experiment, put this compound first 
in the list of possible cleansing re- 


agents. Among its distinct advantages 
may be mentioned: convenience of 


purchase, low cost, dependable con- 
centration, rapidity of solution, ease 
and completeness of removal by run- 
ning water, and some antiseptic prop- 
erties. On the other hand, in original 
containers, its handling by unskilled 
labor is not devoid of risk of severe 
burning, and its corrosiveness on ma- 
chinery and containers in dilute solu- 
tion necessitates construction of pumps 
and conveyors of rather expensive 
non-corrodable material. Thus far, 
no accidents to workmen in this indus- 
try have occurred from its use, and 
manufacturers have met with a fair 
degree of success in circumventing the 
corrosive action on pumps and other 
machine parts. 

Low Concentrations of Acids Are 

Effective 

In the crude dipping vats of 1926, 
the acid was used in concentrations 
ranging in the main from 0.25 per cent 
to 0.85 per cent. At times and in 
eertain places concentrations as high 
as 1.25 per cent were noted. The cor- 
rosive action of the acid solution on 
machine parts operated in 1927 to keep 
its concentration in the tank on the 
various types of machines as low -as 
was consistent with thorough cleans- 
ing. The highest concentrations of 
acid, of course, were used in that type 
of machine which made use of short- 
est contact of cleansing reagent and 
fruit. The 25 or 30 machines operated 
in this district were under a fair de- 
gree of chemical supervision, the aim 
of which was to vary the concentra- 
tion of the cleansing acid with thor- 
oughly recognized difficulties involved 
in the effective removal of the spray 
residues from fruit variously treated 
in the season’s spray program. 

From close contact with the season’s 
operations from start to finish, it is 
believed that fully 50 per cent of the 
1927 crop in the Rogue River Valley 
was effectively cleaned with an acid 
concentration approximating 0.5 per 
cent by weight. For similar reasons, 
it is believed that not over 20 per 
cent of the crop required for effective 
treatment an acid concentration great- 
er than 0.75 per cent. In particularly 
stubborn cases, it is known that con- 
centrations as high as one and one- 
half per cent were employed. 

Simple instructions imparted to op- 
erators of the machines in the matter 
of diluting the concentrated acid to 
solutions of suitable concentrations for 
the work on hand, and a series of re- 





In This Second Article the Subject of Cleansing Agents is 

Discussed, in the Light of the Experiments and Demonstra- 

tions Conducted in Rogue River Valley. Hydrochloric Acid 
Appears to be Most Practical 


By F. 


SJ. Gones 


Oregon Agricultural College 
PART II 


the machine tanks, made it relatively 
easy to employ any concentration of 
acid deemed necessary by the super- 
vising chemist in treating fruits from 
various orchards. 


in part lead arsenate and lime-sulphur 
for the control of insect pests which 
develop with the higher temperatures 
These coatings of oil 
are found to be more or less of a 


of late summer. 




















THREE TYPES OF FRUIT 
WASHERS 


As “necessity is the mother of in- = 
vention,” so the need for equipment = 
that would remove the spray residue 
from fruit has been met by inventive 
ingenuity. The machine shown in the = 
first installment and the three pic- = 
tured here are but some of the many 
machines that have been designed to = 
cope with the problem of spray resi- 
due removal. 

All practical machines follow the 
same principles in general. The fruit 
is immersed in the cleansing solution 
or is forcibly sprayed or splashed 
from all sides. It is then rinsed with 
clear water and dried with air cur- 
rents. : 

: Owing to the use of hydrochloric 
acid in the cleansing solution, the 
gears, tubing, paddles, ete., had of = 
necessity to be constructed of mate- : 
rials not acted upon by the acid. Any 
necessary metal parts have to be en- = 
closed. = 

The fruit is in continuous motion = 
from the time it is dumped into the = 
machines, unt it is discharged, = 
cleaned and dried. 5 

Cleaning adds wonderfully to the = 
appearance of apples and pears with- = 
out in any way impairing the keeping 
qualities of the fruit. 


aman, 





























Minor Difficulties Are Still to Be 
Solved 


Unfortunately for ease of removal, 


spray residues are not arsenical re- 
sidues only. 


Of late years, especially 


serve tanks placed conveniently near prepared mineral oils have replaced 


hindrance to the complete removal of 
the arsenical residues. With but one 
or two exceptions, however, the most 
stubborn cases encountered in the sea- 
son of 1927 in the Rogue River Valley 
yielded to prolonged contact of fruit 


unm: 


with the cleansing acid not substan- 
tially over 0.75 per cent in concentra- 
tion. Since a special solvent for the 
oil does not at present appear to be 
feasible, growers are facing another 
incentive for the reduction of the 
spray program to the absolute min- 
imum consistent with insect control. 

Another difficulty in successful 
cleaning presents itself with the ad- 
vance of the apple packing season. 
The wax-like secretion on the ripened 
fruit of some varieties is more prom- 
inent than on others. The combina- 
tion of naturally secreted wax, mineral 
oil, and residues from inorganic sprays 
in some instances comes very near 
preventing the complete removal of 
the objectionable ones. The most feas- 
ible procedure at present is insistence 
upon picking at the proper time and 
upon washing immediately after pick- 
ing. In spite of these two outstanding 
difficulties, the district’s laboratory 
records for the 1927 packing season 
will support the claim that fully 90 
per cent of all shipments made were 
well within the established tolerance 
on arsenic in fruit products. 

When it is stated that varieties of 
pears thus commercially operated upon 
include the Bartlett, D’Anjou, Comice, 
Bosc, and Winter Nelis, and that va- 
rieties of apples washed include Yel- 
low Transparent, Grimes Golden, New- 
town, Gravenstein, Jonathan, Arkansas 
Black, Black Twig, and Spitzenberg, 
it must be clear that the peculiarities 
of individual varieties do not consti- 
tute a serious hindrance to the most 
extended employment of the acid treat- 
ment. 


Experiences of Other Districts 


The relatively early maturity of 
pears and apples in the Rogue River 
Valley and the generally heavy ap- 
plications of sprays there are circum- 
stances which forced upon that dis- 
trict, substantially ahead of all others 
on the Pacific Coast, the acid treat- 
ment for meeting federal requirements 
in the matter of arsenical residues in 
lieu of the unsuccessful mechanical! 
and hand wiping processes. In effect, 
this district became in a certain sense 
an experimental laboratory in 1926 for 
the entire Pacific Coast. Its rather 
unanticipated success with the acid 
treatment in that year gave it virtu- 
ally a year’s lead over other fruit 
growing districts of the Northwest in 
the matter of cleansing procedure 
Other districts in the Northwest, par- 
ticularly in the great Columbia River 
Basin, in Oregon and in Washington, 
entered upon the 1927 packing season 
with practically no experience in the 
use of the acid solvent. They have 
made, however, substantial progress 
in the application of the washing proc- 
ess to their own peculiar conditions. 

They, too, in 1927 introduced for use 
the. three types of washing machines 
mentioned earlier in this article. 
Unfortunately, for the very efficient 
cleansing action of that type of ma 
chine which employs the principle of 
deep submersion, a hitherto unobserved 
peculiarity of some varieties of ap- 
ples very forcibly claimed attention 
early in the season and forced the 
abandonment of this principle in wash- 
ing operations. Anywhere up to 40 
per cent of some varieties have a tubu- 
lar opening of minute diameter ex- 
tending from calyx to core. The hy- 
drostatic pressure resulting from sub- 
mergence below eight or 10 inches of 

cleansing solution is sufficient to fill 
the core with the acid and all it may 
(Continued to next page) 
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peach in a much better position for 


As a result of the thinning cam- 


Al QUALITY SPEACH (@AMPAIGN fete i secs 


WELL-PLANNED peach thinning 
campaign was waged by the Ex- 
tension ‘Service of the Georgia State 
College’ of Agriculture ‘during the 
spring of 1928, with excetlent results. 
This campaign consisted for the 
most part of a series of letters sent to 
every commercial peach grower in 
the state, each letter briefly advanc- 
ing some single argument in favor of 
thinning, short enough to be read and 
just long enough to fix in the mind of 
the reader the message of the writer. 
These letters were reinforced as far 
as possible by extension horticultur- 
ists and county agents visiting the 
growers in person and urging upon 
them the necessity for prompt action. 
Peach growers of Georgia have 
learned from bitter experience how 
unprofitable large crops are. It was 
obvious to all growers late in the win- 
ter and in the early spring that Geor- 
gia was to have another large peach 
crop. Their minds therefore, were 
open to the suggestion of thinning for 
quality peaches and fewer of them. 
Speaking of the outcome of this 
campaign, W. F. Turner, horticulturist 
of the Central of Georgia Railroad, 
who made observations over the en- 
tire peach belt of Georgia, said: “The 
outcome has been a very happy one. 
While the response has not been ex- 
actly even over the state, still it may 
be said that no section of the peach 
territory has ever done as consistent 
thinning as has been done this year. 
All sections have done much work, 








Removing Spray Residue 
(From preceding page) 

earry in solution. The acid and ar- 
senical residue carried with it cannot 
be removed, and in a short time, this 
causes destruction of the surrounding 
tissues to such. an extent as to lessen 
very seriously the market value of 
the fruit. Fortunately, when the 
cleansing solution is thrown against 
the fruit in the form of finely divided 
sprays, it does not penetrate these 
tubular openings, and, as previously 
noticed, these forcibly driven sprays 
are very effective in bringing about 
solution of the spray residues. 

One other set of circumstances de- 
feated the 100 per cent success an- 
ticipated at the opening of the season 
in the operation of the spray type of 
machine in these districts. In these 
sections apples ripen much later than 
in the Rogue River Valley. Wax de- 
velops very prominently in some varie- 
ties before picking, or soon after. The 
relatively low atmospheric tempera- 
ture lessens the efficiency of the acid 
solution in effecting the solution of 
the spray residues when once they are 
covered more or less with wax. Ex- 
perimental field tests and work now 
in progress in the chemical labora- 
tories of the Oregon Experiment Sta- 
tion indicate that the solution of the 
difficulties will be solved by the main- 
tenance of artificially produced higher 
temperatures of the cleansing solution, 
combined with such improved methods 
of harvesting as will result in varie- 
ties that produce a super-abundance 
of wax, reaching the cleansing solu- 
tion before extensive development of 
that wax takes place. 

Two years’ experience, then, in the 
use of the acid treatment for the re- 
moval of spray residues from pears and 
apples points to ultimate success on 
the part of growers and shippers on 
the Pacific Coast in meeting what ap- 
Peared at first to be an impossibly 
high standard for shipment of these 


By C. A. WHITTLE 


and in some’ localities. all of the heavy 
crops have been thinned. 

“The proper methods of thinning 
have been followed, which has never 


good results are already apparent.” 
Investigations made by the College 


paign, more Georgia peaches were 


work of thinning had been done at a marketed as “classified” than ever be- 
cost of five cents per tree. 

At the Georgia Experiment Station 
work is being carried on in co-opera- 
pa tes States . “classified.” Carmans, Georgia Belles 
ment of Agriculture to ascertain the and Elbertas have to be two inches: 
been done before. As a consequence, effect of fertilizers on the production Fancy Hileys, two inches, No. 1 and 2 
of high yields of quality peaches and Hileys, one and seven-eighths inches. 
on the keeping or shipping quality of Variations from these standards are 
of Agriculture of the cost of thinning peaches. Important results have been allowed to the extent of 10 per cent 


fore. Early peaches, such as May- 
flower, Uneeda, Red Bird and Early 
Rose, have to be one and five-eighths 
inches in diameter to be shipped as 


five years old, heavily developed which, taken with proper of the fruit being below  specifica- 


truited, revealed the fact that the thinning, should place the Georgia tions. 








: in interstate and foreign trade. 








“a Successful Six 


now winning Even 
Greater Success 





Body by Fisher 


ousands of 


Country Homes 


are Now Enjoying the Beauty 
and Performance of the. 


PONTIAC SIX 


Every month Pontiac Six gains in 
popularity among farm families. 
Just as the metropolitan areas are 
buying this famous General Motors 
car in volume far exceeding any 
previous year’s record, sothe country 
homes of America are turning to 
Pontiac for its unmatched combina- 
tion of Fisher body luxury and 
smooth, six-cylinder performance. 


And it is probably in the rural com- 
munities that Pontiac’s quality is 
most fully recognized. Admiring 
the beauty and comfort of its Fisher 
bodies, the farmer and his family 
also welcome the sturdiness and 


safety resulting from Fisher con- 
struction, combining hardwood and 
steel. Appreciating its swift, silent 
performance and wealth of power, 
they also respect the unmatched 
dependability and long life resulting 
from its advanced engineering, its 
oversize vital units and the precision 
methods employed in its construc- 
tion in the world’s most modern 
automobile plant. 


You and your neighbors are counted 
among the soundest buyers of auto- 
mobiles in the world. That’s why 
so many thousands of you are driving 
the Pontiac Six. 


2-Door Sedan, $745; Coupe, $745; Sport Roadster, $745; Phaeton; $775; Cabriolet, $795; 


4-Door Sedan, $825; Sport Landau Sedan, 


$875. Oakland All-American Six, $1045 to 


$1265. All prices at factory. Check Oakland-Pontiac delivered prices—t include lowest 
handling charges. General Motors Time Payment Plan available at ha rate. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY «+ « PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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“Always the Same, 


Says Pipe-smoker 


of This Tobacco 





After five years of companionship 
with a certain brand he gives 
the “secret” of pipe enjoyment 





A tobacco that keeps a pipe-smoker con- 


tented for five years apparently has 
something about it of interest to the 
great pipe-smoking fraternity. 


And so it is with pleasure that we 
reproduce a letter from Mr. Beatty of 
South Carolina, who reserved his opinion 
of Edgeworth for five years—and then 
spoke up. 


Charleston, 8. C., 
February 10, 1927. 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va, 
Gentlemen: 
I've done a lot of pipe smoking. There’s 
hardly a brand or a biend that I baven’t 
tried out at some time or other. 

But speaking of smoking 
that brings real enjoyment and never 
changes, I want to say that there is 
just one tobacco that gives me real ep- 
joyment in my pipe—Edgewortb. 

I have used Edgeworth Ready Rubbed 
and Plug Slice for over five years, in all 
climates and under all conditions, and I 
find it always the same. It is always 
mellow and moist, and its genuine 


tobacco 


flavor lasts. There is no bite or parch 
in Edgeworth, and the quality, whether 
you buy it in small or large quantities, 
is always perfect. 

Thanks to the manufacturers for 
their wonderful product, and I _ hope 
that Edgeworth can always be obtain- 
able by the undersigned. 

Guy B. Beatty. 


That’s the way Edgeworth is—it seems 
to keep smokers contented, and sooner 
or later they write in to tell about it. 
Some mention the quality, some the 
flavor, and others, too, have expressed 
the same sentiment as this correspond- 
ent—that Edgeworth is “always the 
same.” 


Many of them hope, as Mr. Beatty 

does, that this tobacco will always be 
obtainable. And if they fee] that way, 
they must like it. 
To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so _ that 
you may put it to 
the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes inquality. 









Write your name and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 13 S. 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
packed in small, pocket-size packages, 
in handsome humidors holding a pound, 
and aiso in several handy in-between 
sizes. 


A 
Richmond, Va.—the Edgeworth station. 
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By PAUL FROEHLICH 


United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


of Baldwins, the main winter variety, 
with fall apples relatively heavier, 
Some Virginia areas report prospects 
for a fairly large crop of good quality, 
while some northern sections complain 
of scab. 

Peaches: The present forecast of 
peach production, 65,981,000 bushels, is 








ARGE crops of fruit of all kinds 

were still in prospect during 
July, and it seemed likely that 1928 
will be a good fruit year. To avoid 
the possibility of unprofitable prices, 
every effort is being made by growers 
and shippers to grade the fruit closely, 
to widen the distribution, to keep 
culls off the market, and to increase 
the volume and variety of by-products. 
A large share of western fruit crops 
and some of the eastern production is 
taken care of by drying or canning. 
Direct marketing, either through 
roadside stands or by parcel post and 
express shipments, also will be used 
to a greater extent than ever before. 
Fruit growers in many parts of the 
country are developing strong co-op- 
erative organizations to assist in han- 
dling the increasing production. 


A Glance at the Markets 


Apples were moving actively from 
California, Washington, Illinois, Ten- 
nessee and numerous eastern states. 
Illinois was temporarily exceeding all 
other states in movement of early va- 
rieties. Week by week, the total vol- 
ume of apples was reflecting the 
heavier production of the present 
season. 

June condition of Gravensteins in 
the Sebastopol district of northern 
California was 85 per cent of normal, 
compared with 44 per cent a year ago. 
Local estimates indicate possibly 1800 
ears of Gravensteins available this 
year, and movement was well started 
during the first week of July. The 
clearing house had set an f.o.b. price 
of $1.75 per box. In the Watsonville 
area, prospects were excellent for Bell- 
flowers and Yellow Newtowns. Com- 
bined condition of all varieties in the 
Watsonville district was 98 per cent 
of normal, while in June of last year 
it was 60 per cent. Jobbing prices of 
eastern apples had declined by July 
10 to a general range of $2-$3.50 per 
bushel basket. 

State agricultural officials in Illi- 
nois have issued locally a warning 
against a new type of “bootlegging,” 
which deals in cull apples. Many buy- 
ers, according to this report, haul culls 
by truck out of southern and western 
Illinois to cities, where they sell this 
inferior fruit at prices near those re- 
ceived for good apples. Growers are 
urged to see that their cull fruit does 
not fall into hands of unscrupulous 
dealers, and they are asked to dispose 
of the lower grades through by-prod- 
ucts factories. 

Peaches in Georgia were still bring- 
ing fairly good prices, though the 
tendency was downward as volume in- 
creased. By July 10, Georgia was 
shipping 400 cars daily and the season 
for Belles and Elbertas was just be- 
ginning. Elbertas, of course, always 
constitute the bulk of the season’s 
output. Shipments were being closely 
graded to comply with the state law. 
Size and quality of the later varieties 
were expected to show improverment 
over the earlier fruit. One prominent 
firm had arranged to can a portion of 
the surplus peaches in Georgia this 
year. Carmans for shipment fresh 
were bringing $1-$1.35 per six-basket 
crate during early July, and the 
shipping-point range on Hileys was 
$1.50-$1.75. Canners in California 
have agreed to pay growers $25 per 
ton for No. 1 peaches, which is some- 
what better than last year’s price. In 





[ On your radio—tune in on WRYV. 


Wave length 254.1 meters. Frequency 
1180 kilocycles. 





addition to the heavy shipments of 


peaches expected in Georgia and Cali- 
fornia, other leading states, such as 
the Carolinas, Tennessee, Illinois and 
Arkansas, will soon be very active. 
Other Fruits: Cherry shipments 
from California totaled 1040 cars, com- 
pared with 680 last season. Washing- 
ton and Idaho forwarded six times as 
many cherries as in 1927, and Oregon’s 
total also was greater than last year. 
By July 10, the combined movement of 
this fruit from seven states was twice 
the corresponding figure for 1927. 
Early movement of California 
grapes was fully double that of last 
summer, and very heavy shipments 
are expected during the next few 
months. Quality of first shipments 
was none too good. In view of the 
anticipated heavy production of west- 
ern grapes, there is some talk already 
of leaving part of the crop on the 
vines and marketing only the best. 
Like other western fruits, movement 
of California pears this season has 
been very active, compared with last 


45 per cent larger than in 1927 and 
only 4,000,000 bushels short of the rec- 
ord 1926 crop. The important states, 
except in New Jersey and Colorado, 
Kansas and Oklahoma, show increases 
over the generally short crop of 1927, 
the heaviest increases appearing in 
southern states, where production 
seems likely to be nearly as great as 
in 1926. California, Washington, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia report the best crop ip years. 

Pears: Prospects for pears are par- 
ticularly good in the Pacific Coast 
states, where almost two-thirds of the 
total crop will be produced this year. 
Prospects are only fair in eastern 
United States. The total crop of 
pears is now estimated at 23,356,000 
bushels, or 29 per cent more than in 
1927 and about eight per cent less 
than in 1926. 

Grapes: The July 1 report on grapes 
indicate prospects for heavy crops, 
both in California and in the re- 
mainder of the country. The Cali- 
fornia crop, including the green 
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year. By July 10, about 800 cars had 
been forwarded, as against 100 at the 
same time last season. California 
plums and prunes had totaled 2240 
cars, compared with 1450 a year ago, 
and a considerable quantity was yet 
to come, 
July Crop Reports 

From present indications, this will 
be a year of fairly heavy fruit pro- 
duction, but an unusually large pro- 
portion of the total fruit crop is in 
the Pacific Coast states. In most other 
states the apple, peach, pear, and 
grape crops will be intermediate be- 
tween the light 1927 production and 
the heavy crops of 1926. The chief 
exceptions are the rather heavy peach 
crop in the Southeast and the scarcity 
of all fruits in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and parts of Missouri where 
a late freeze caused widespread loss. 

Apples: The total apple crop is now 
estimated at 178,185,000 bushels. This 
would be about a third more bushels 
than were harvested last year and 
about one-fourth less than the heavy 
crop produced in 1926. The estimated 
commercial apple crop of 33,196,000 
barrels reflects the rather heavy pro- 
duction expected on the Pacific 
Coast. East of the Mississippi, the 
main commercial apple areas seem to 
have only fair prospects. There has 
been general complaint of a heavy 
“June drop” and northern areas re- 
port prospects for a rather light crop 


weight of grapes for juice and raisins 
as well as those for table use, is esti- 
mated at 2,555,190 tons, compared with 
2,264,000 tons harvested last year. Pro- 
duction outside of California is esti- 
mated at about 300,000 tons, compared 
with the short 1927 crop of about 
200,000 tons. 

Other Fruits: Present indications 
are that the California prune and 
apricot crops will each show a de- 
crease of about five per cent from the 
heavy production of last year. Cali- 
fornia reports excellent prospects for 
the new crop of oranges and above av- 
erage prospects for lemons. Florida 
reports prospects for both oranges and 
grapefruit much better than at this 
time last year. The condition of these 
fruits is about up to the average of 
the last 10 years and, as the number of 
bearing trees is increasing, a fairly 
large total production is to be ex- 
pected. 

The Outlook in Canada 

Conditions in Canada on June 1, 
which are based entirely on blossom 
prospects, were never more promising 
for a good crop of fruit in all the 
producing provinces. Without excep- 
tion, all kinds of fruit showed heavy 
blossom. As the amount of bloom is 
little or no indication of the eventual 
yield, however, no estimate of produc- 
tion will be received until later in 
July when the results of the June 
drop are known. British Columbia, 
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which is more advanced than any of 
the other provinces, is very hopeful 
for a good crop of apples, peaches, 
cherries, plums and small fruits. In 
the eastern provinces, weather condi- 
tions have been cool and wet during 
the blossoming period, and it is feared 
that the yield will not be as heavy as 
might be expected. 

Growers in British Columbia had 
prospects on June 1 for a crop of ap- 
ples in excess of those of 1927 and 
1926, when commercial shipments 
amounted to 3,238,400 boxes and 3,- 
935,500 boxes respectively. Conditions 
were based on the heavy show of blos- 
som, however, and until the June drop 
is completed, no accurate estimate of 
the crop can be formed. Once the set 
is assured, an abundance of water for 
irrigation purposes, and healthy trees 
practically free from winter injury, 
will aid in obtaining an increased 
yield. Prospects for peaches are 
above those of last year. Indications 
in Nova Scotia are for an apple crop 
about 10 per cent above last year’s 
commercial crop of 925,000 barrels. 


Conditions in Europe 


Official and trade reports on condi- 
tions during the first half of June, in 
most of the important apple and pear 
producing countries on the continent, 
indicate a 1928 apple crop somewhat 
larger than that of last year, if 
weather conditions remain favorable. 
The European pear crop, in spite of 
unfavorable prospects in southern Eu- 
rope, may be considerably larger than 
last year’s poor crop. Frosts have 
caused some damage this spring, but 
apparently mainly to pears and early 
fruits in southen Europe, and in the 
case of apples only locally. 

Prospects for the fruit crop of Eng- 
land and Wales were variable as of 
June 1, compared with a good crop 
last year, according to the report of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The set 
of dessert apples, however, was gener- 
ally satisfactory. Cooking apples ap- 
pear good on the whole, although 
Bramley’s Seedlings suffered damage 
Pears have set well 
and the crops should be average. 
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American Prune Exports 

Prospects for the sale of American 
dried prunes in France during 1928 
will depend largely on the size of the 
French and Yugoslavian crops, accord- 
ing to a personal canvass of Bordeaux 
importers. In general, importers ap- 
pear to be optimistic concerning pros- 
pects for 1928, although some doubt is 
expressed as to the possible effects of 
the higher import duties. 

By reason of the diminishing pro- 
duction of French prunes in the Lot- 
et-Garonne, there is -a constantly in- 
creasing market for California and 
Oregon prunes in France. The annual 
consumption of prunes in France is 
estimated from 16,500 to 22,000 short 
tons, and, as the French production 
at present scarcely exceeds 5500 short 
tons per annum, foreign prunes, espe- 
cially those from the United States, 
must be brought in to make up the 
deficit. American prunes are obtain- 
ing a permanent place as an article of 
French consumption. 

With reference to conditions affect- 
ing the market for dried prunes in 
France this season, a good deal de- 
pends upon the size of the French 
crop. If the Serbian prunes should 
be quoted at a lower price than the 
American, a repetition of what oc- 
curred a few years ago is expected, 
namely a considerable increase in im- 
ports from Serbia. Latest estimates 
on the 1928 prune crop of Yugoslavia 
confirm earlier reports that the total 
prune crop and the exportable surplus 
of dried prunes will be below the av- 
erage but above the low crop of 1927. 

Germany also takes considerable 
quantities of American dried prunes. 
From September, 1927, to May, 1928, 
about 49,230,000 pounds of prunes 
were imported by Germany, of which 
35,651,000 came from the United 
States and the remainder from Yugo- 
slavia. For the corresponding period 
in 1926-27, total imports were 44,- 
744,000 pounds, but only about 19,000,- 
000 originated in the United States. 
This means that last season’s ship- 
ments of American dried prunes to 
Germany were nearly double those of 
the year before. 


Paper <Nulch °fJests 


Show “favorable “Response 


APER of the type used as a mulch 

in pineapple production in Hawaii 
has been found to be applicable also 
to a wide variety of crop plants in 
the eastern United States, according 
to Dr, L. H. Flint, physiologist of the 
United States. Department of Agri- 
culture, who has recently completed 
four years’ study of the possibilities 
of paper mulch and its effect on plant 
growth. Increased yield and growth 
have been secured by the use of im- 
pervious-paper mulch with such com- 
mon garden crops as corn, beets, car- 
rots, green beans, squashes, and 
others. In many instances the yield 
was from one and one-half to three 
times as great as from unmulched 
crops. 

The results of the experimental 
work are presented in Technical 
Bulletin 75-T, “Crop-Plant Stimulation 
with Paper Mulch,” just published by 
the department. On the basis of the 
plot tests thus far made, the use of 
Paper mulch, says Dr. Flint, in addi- 
tion to increasing yields, eliminates 
all weeding between rows, facilitates 
Weeding between plants in the row, 
and does away with the necessity for 
cultivation. In certain. crops, further 
reported are increased 


germination which results in greater 
yields, a marked hastening of matur- 
ity, and a superior crop product in 
point of size, quality, and cleanliness. 

The type of paper used in these 
trials—the heavy, asphalt-saturated 
and coated thermogen—was_ especi- 
ally designed to withstand the weath- 
ering of the three to five years’ dura- 
tion of the pineapple plantation. It 
seems possible, says Dr. Flint, that a 
less durable paper may be cheaper 
and as satisfactory over a short pe- 
riod. The extent to which paper will 
find a place in gardening and _ gricul- 
ture can be determined, he says, only 
through wide individual experimenta- 
tions. The practical use of paper 
mulch will depend largely on its econ- 
omy as affected by the labor require- 
ments, the markets, the particular 
crops concerned and climatic condi- 
tions. 

Various mulching papers are being 
studied by the department at the Ar- 
lington Experimental Farm and else- 
where to find a cheaper paper that 
will be satisfactory under varied soil 
and seasonal conditions. 

A copy of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained by writing to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 











Dollar 
Mileage 


UTTING your money in 


a Fisk Tire is assurance of | 


extra miles of carefree motor- 
ing for every dollar invested. 


**Fillerless Cord” construction, 
the exclusive Fisk feature, builds 
full mileage into every Fisk Tire 
in every price class. One of these 
tires is the tire for your car. 


When it is “Time to Re-Tire”’, 
put the dollars you have to put 
into tires, into Fisks—to get 
the most miles for your money. 
Fisk “Time to Re-Tire” Boys 
broadcast over 36 of the National 


Broadcasting and Associated 
Stations every Monday evening 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 

























No Ears To 
DRAG 


This hoe has its ‘‘ears 
sheared off so it will not 
drag the vines in hoeing 
strawberries, cucumbers 
if and other low growing 
or vine crops. It is the 
standerd hoe for sugar 

beet growers. Easy to 
use, saves time and 
BS prevents injury to the 
He plant. 

The brand True Tem- 

per is burned in the 
handle to identify 
each hoe as the best 
of its kind that can 

be made. 
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THE AMERICAN 





FORK & HOE CO. TRUE 
General Offices: EMPER 
Cleveland, Ohio j tool 
Makers of Farm and 


Garden Tools for 
over 100 years. 


teen narnia 


If your dealer has 
not yet stocked 
the True Temper 
Square Top Nur- 
serymen’s or Sug- 
ar Beet Hoe, Cat. 
No. 6}, send us 
his nameand $1.30 
and we will ship 
you ‘“‘direct” 
postpaid. 





Over 400 other 
choice tools for 
every farm task 
described in this 
valuable 136 
4 pg. Users’ Cat- 
alog. Sent free 
on request. 
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Fair Play! 


Turn about is fair play. If we 
help you, help us by patronizing 
our advertisers and let them know 
‘ where you saw their advertisement. 


cash alpen 
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Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc. Boxes and 
Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, Celery, Cauli- 
flower and vegetables of all kinds. 
PLANT BOXES 
Catalog mailed on request 


The Pierce- Williams Co, Set Haven, Mich. 


Jonesboro, Ark, 































Barker’s ‘‘IDEAL’’ 
FRUIT PICKERS’ BAG 


Prevents bruis- 
ing of fruit and 
makes _ picking 
far easier. You 
can pick more 
fruit in half the 
time witha 
Barker 
“IDEAL” 


POSTPAID 
$1.75 


This is a real bag for real 
service and satisfaction. 
Made of heavy canvas 
duck. Load easily carried 
and can be emptied gent- 
ly without removing from 
shoulder. A practical 
and time-saving bag en- 
dorsed by every user. 


At leading dealers or sent postpaid, 75 
Send for Circular * 


BARKER MFG. CO., ioSeccer’N.'¥: 
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Proper Lubrication Adds 


to the Pleasure of Driving 


OOR OIL or inadequate lubrication 

will result in lack of power in an 
automobile engine and may eventual- 
ly ruin the engine. No phase of auto- 
mobile or tractor operation should be 
given more careful attention than the 
lubrication. It has been well said that 
poor oil is expensive at any price; it 
is therefore poor economy to buy oth- 
er than the very best oil. Well ad- 
vertised standard brands are nearly 
always good, not because they are ad- 
vertised, but because it does not pay 
in the end to spend a lot of money in 
advertising a poor product. 

The function of an oil in a gas en- 
gine is to keep the wearing surfaces 
apart to reduce friction, also to seal 
the space between the cylinder walls 
and the pistons, preventing the gases 
escaping past the piston on the power 
stroke. A function of a lubricating oil 
is also to dissipate the heat of the en- 
gine without destroying its lubricat- 
ing value. A poor oil causes loss of 
power in much the same way as the 
lack of sufficient oil. 

An automobile motor operated a few 
minutes without sufficient oil may re- 
sult in an expense bill that is more 
than would be the cost of oi! for sev- 
eral years’ operation. If the automo- 
bile owner would keep in mind the 
fact that for every dollar he spends 
for oil he spends $25 or more for fuel, 
repairs, taxes, insurance and garage 
expense, he would realize the truth of 
the statement that it is poor economy 
to economize on oil. Too much is in- 
volved. 

The oil filters and air cleaners are 
two devices found on most cars which 
greatly improve the lubrication of the 
automobile motor. Much of the dirt 
that formerly got into the cylinders of 
a motor is now removed by the air 
cleaner, and much of that which does 
get in is now removed by the oil filter. 
The oil is kept cleaner and may be 
used for a much longer period without 
changing than formerly. 

While there are other causes of a 
motor overheating, the lubrication 
should be the first thing to check. In 
fact, on a long trip, it is advisable to 
check the oil level at frequent inter- 
vals. Although the oil level may be 
maintained, heating may be partly due 
to the oil being ineffective on account 
of being thinned out. By using one 
standard brand of oil, the driver can 
soon learn how often the oil should be 
changed. In-comparing different oils, 
the operator will find that some oils 
will retain their lubricating qualities 
much longer than others. However, 
it is not good practice for the indi- 
vidual owner to do much experiment- 
ing; it is better to accept the recom- 
mendations of the manufacturer of the 
car you drive. 

While the motor is the most essen- 
tial part of a car to lubricate, and the 
same is true of a tractor, there are 
other parts which should not be over- 
looked. The transmission gears may 
become stuck or difficult to shift, due 
to lack of lubrication. It is desirable 
to drain the transmission case once or 
twice a year, wash it out with kero- 
sene, and refill with new transmission 
oil. The same will apply to the dif- 
ferential gears. 

To make a car ride comfortably all 
the time, do not neglect the springs 
and spring bolts. On late model cars 
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equipped with fittings for using a 


grease gun, the oiling of the spring 
bolts is a simple matter; however, the 
springs are often neglected and the 
spring leaves become rusted. If you 
have allowed this to happen to your 
car, apply a thin oil on the edges of 
the spring leaves with a brush and 
you will note a great improvement. 

Squeaks and rattles can also he 
largely eliminated by applying a lit- 
tle oil at the right place. The most 
noticeable effect of oil is when a little 
is applied to the hinges, locks, and 
catches on a sedan door that is hard 
to shut. The best advice to the auto- 
mobile driver is to devote a little more 
time to the oiling of the car if he 
would get the greatest pleasure from 
driving it. 


Results of Farm 
Electrification Studies 


HE RESULTS of three years’ 

work conducted by 23 state experi 
ment stations investigating the use of 
electricity on the farm are most grati- 
fying, according to Prof. Frank D. 
Paine of the Iowa Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, who discussed this sub- 
ject before the Country Life Confer- 
ence at Urbana, IIl., in June. What 
has been attained? First, the facts 
and factors concerning the applica- 
tion of electric light, heat and power 
have been determined. The farm 
homemaker can light the home with 
25 kilowatt hours per month, do four 
family washings with two kilowatt 
hours, iron it with five more. She can 
furnish an abundant supply of both 
soft and well water with two or three 
kilowatt hours. The electric refrigera- 
tor, a convenience needed in every 
farm home, is operated for a month 
with a consumption from 50 to 80 
kilowatt hours. 

The progressive farmer is always 
interested in applying power to save 
labor. Results of the experimental 
work show that he can light his barns 
and yard with 35 kilowatt hours per 
month, milk 10 cows a month with 27 
kilowatt hours, separate this milk 
with 2.5 kilowatt hours. These are 
typical examples of results; complete 
reports from projects give these facts 
for over 100 different applications of 
electricity to agricultural production. 

Prof. Paine pointed out further that 
another most important result which 
has been obtained is that farmers, 
farm organizations, public utilities and 
manufacturers have not only become 
keenly interested, but have become 
more optimistic concerning the possi- 
bilities of rural service. This interest 
has stimulated a desire to learn more 
about the problem. Consequently, 
thousands of farmers, a great many 
farm organizations and others have 
assembled the available material, 
studied it, analyzed it, and have dis- 
covered the actual cost of line con- 
struction, the reasons why a rural is 
different than an urban rate and that 
from an economic standpoint the aver- 
age consumption per farm should be 
at least 1200 kilowatt hours a year. 
Furthermore, these people conclude 
that they have a responsibility if elec- 
tric service is to be provided and they 
are ready to accept it. 

He stated that the public utilities 
have also accepted their responsibility 
in this matter and have made marked 
progress in the adoption of policies for 
the building of rural service lines, the 
development of a system of rates and 
the establisliment of a rural service 
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department, all of which encourage 
the promotion of this class of business. 





Automobile and Tele- 


phone Aids to the Farmer 


OME PEOPLE seem to delight in 

pointing out the hardships of the 
farmer and the disadvantages of liv- 
ing in the country, without consider- 
ing the modern improvements which 
are continually making country living 
better. One disadvantage of living in 
the country, which has been pointed 
out recently by the sociologists of 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, which is probably more apparent 
than real, is that that there are fewer 
doctors in the country now, as com- 
pared with the number a few years 
ago. The telephone, the automobiie, 
better roads, the county nurse, and 
better hospital facilities at centralized 
points in many localities, have more 
than counteracted the effect of the Ge- 
creased number of doctors, as far as 
getting medical service in the country 
is concerned. 

We should not overlook the fact 
that farm homes can be made just as 
modern as city homes, and with mod- 
ern methods of communication and 
transportation now available to the 
majority of people in the country, 
many farm homes are better places to 
live in than the city. There is an in- 
creasing amount of truth in the state- 
ment relative to many farm homes, 
that they have all the advantages of 
the city and none of the disadvan- 
tages. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
there should be fewer doctors needed 
in the country than formerly. In the 
first place, in many localities there 
are fewer farm people who need medi- 
cal attention in the same area as for- 
merly, and the second and most im- 
portant reason is that the use of the 
telephone, the automobile, and better 
roads makes it possible for a doctor ‘c 
greatly reduce the time required on 
the road. It is also possible for the 
doctor to avoid wasting time in mak- 
ing house to house calls when a tele- 
phone is available to determine some 
idea of the condition of the patient. 
Due to the automobile, in many locali- 
ties conditions are actually improved 
over what they formerly were, al- 
though there may be less than half as 
many doctors available now as for- 
merly. 

Only a few years ago the farmer 10 
miles from town was completely iso- 
lated. In time of sickness, there were 
no means of communication other than 
to go by horseback, or drive, to th: 
nearest doctor’s office to ask that he 
come at the first opportunity, with the 
possibility of finding him away on 2 
call with no means of reaching him. 
In most localities at present a tele- 
Phone can be easily reached in a 
short time, if there is none in the farm 
home, and by its aid one or more 
doctors can be summoned in an emer- 
gency even from a distance, without 
wasting the precious minutes required 
to “ride for the doctor.” And in th: 
case of an accident, in many commuiui- 
ties the patient can be taken to a hos- 
pital 20 to 30 miles away by automc- 
bile before the doctor could have been 
notified a few years ago. It seems such 
changes make conditions better than 
formerly. 


Lack of Power 


in a Gas Engine 

HERE are a lot of causes for th« 
loss of power in a gas engine 

and for this reason an operator should 
know his engine pretty well to tell 
what the real trouble is when it be 
gins to lose power. Probably the most 





common cause for the loss of power 
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_in a gas engine is an accumulation of 


carbon. An occasional inspection 
should be made to note the condition. 
If it is found that carbon accumulates 
rapidly, make an effort to determine 
why it accumulates and eliminate the 
carbon. 

There are a number of practices and 
conditions that result in carbon ac- 
cumulation and finally loss of power. 
Probably the most common trouble 
is burning too rich a mixture. This 
may be due to improper adjustment of 
the carburetor or running with the 
choke out. If a black smoke comes 
from the exhaust, it is evident that 
the mixture is too rich. 

The oil is the next place to look for 
trouble. If a cheap grade of oil is 
being used, better change to an oil of 
a higher quality. Too much oil in the 
crank case is liable to cause trouble. 
The mechanieal condition of the mo- 
tor always influences the amount of 
carbon. Little carbon will accumu- 
late in a motor that is in good condi- 
tion mechanically. Badly worn pis- 
tons, scored cylinders, or broken or 
worn rings allow an excess of oil to 
work into the combustion chamber. 
Under such conditions, overhauling 
the engine is necessary to prevent the 
trouble. 

In a booklet published by one of 
the large tractor companies, the ef- 
fects of carbon deposits in a motor 
are outlined as follows: 

Carbon deposits reduce the power 
in three ways. By filling part of the 
combustion chamber space, they pre- 
vent a full charge from being drawn 
in. They cause preignition by reach- 
ing a sufficiently high temperature to 
ignite the incoming mixture too soon, 
which is evidenced by the well-known 
carbon knock. They prevent the free 
transmission of excess heat through 
the walls of the combustion chamber 
into the cooling water and thus cause 
overheating. 

To eliminate these troubles, it is es- 
sential that the carbon be removed. 
It does not require a lot of skill to do 
this. Simply remove the cylinder 
head and carefully scrape out all car- 
bon that is found in the combustion 
space. 

There are many other gas eugine 
troubles that result in a loss of pow- 
er. The mechanical condition of the 
motor is always a factor. Inadequate 
cooling, poor lubrication, ignition and 
carburetion troubles all come in for 
their share of the blame for loss of 
power. These points will be discussed 
in later issues. 





Designing Tornado- 
Proof Buildings 


CCORDING to L. V. Teesdale of 

the Forest Products Laboratory 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the damage to buildings 
by tornadoes and the loss of life by 
tornadoes may be avoided or reduced 
by designing buildings to resist in- 
ternal pressure. This is an idea in 
building construction that is not gen- 
erally recognized, but one that ex- 
plains many of the freakish things 
that happen during a tornado. 

A few years ago I saw the effect 
of a.tornado on an old brick house. 
One side wall of a bedroom collapsed 
outward and the beds and other furni- 
ture in the room were left untouched. 
A window hinged outward would no 
doubt have saved the wall. 

Mr. Teesdale points out that prop- 
erty damage to buildings by tornadoes 
May be divided into two classes— 
that caused by the explosive effect 
and that caused by flying debris. The 
explosive effect, usually the more se- 
rious, occurs as a result of a difference 
in atmospheric pressure set up by a 


tornado between the inside and the 
outside of a building. The sudden 
drop in external air pressure produces 
an internal pressure which frequent- 
ly results in the blowing out of some 
portion of the building. 

“It is possible to relieve the inter- 
nal pressure of air thus set up in a 
building by providing automatic vents 
in it,” says Mr. Teesdale. “Obser- 
vations made following the St. Louis 
tornado last September indicate that 
from 10 to 15 per cent of the outside 
walls and a similar area in the roof 
should be vented. There are a num- 
ber of methods by which this could 
be done. If a sufficient number of 
windows or panels were designed so 
that they would open outward from in- 
ternal pressure, the necessary vent- 
ing could be accomplished. Special 
windows equipped with hardware 
which would work on the same prin- 
ciple as the panic bolts used on exit 
doors in theaters would do the trick. 
Hinged panels for use in the spaces 


—an INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 


EIRUIT hauling presents a big, varied, hard job— 
that is why the job is so often given to a husky 
quality International. The sturdy, powerful mem- 
3] bers in International Trucks are built for orchard 

and vineyard, for hills, sand, and muddy side- 
roads, for heavy loads and hard treatment. This has been 
International policy,and the recordsof our trucks have proved 
its soundness. Where hauling is hardest the reputation of 
International Trucks shines brightest. 


When you buy a motor truck, keep in mind, too, that 
International Service protects every International Truck and 
its owner, wherever the truck will have to go. Remember 
that the facilities of International Harvester are always 
close at hand to keep trucks on the job, through long lives 


A Half -Million Motor 
Trucks are on the 
Farm Today! 


The farmer has taken to motor 
truck transportation like a duck 
takes to water. His need for 
trucks has put him ahead of 
the times, for official registra- 
tion figures show that farmers 
own more trucks than any 
other separate industry. Inter- 
national Trucks, over a 24- 
year period, have played a most 
valuable part in putting Agri- 
culture on the fast and profit- 
able, time-and-labor-saving 
basis. 


There is a wide range of Interna- 
tional trucks to choose from. You 
can fit the truck—capacity, style, 
body, cab, tires, etc.—to your par- 
ticular loads and roads. Sizes in- 
clude the %-ton Special Delivery; 
the new 1-ton “Six-Speed Special”; 
4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks, 1%, 
14%, and 2-ton; and Heavy-Duty 
trucks to 5-ton. 
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between windowsills and floors or 
elsewhere in the side walls of a build- 
ing is another venting possibility. 
Roofs may be vented by automatic 
dormer windows, by special skylights, 
or by hinged roof panels.” 





Water Systems Aid : 
in Fire Control 


“VERY YEAR the demon, fire, 
dreaded and feared by human be- 
ings since the beginning of time, takes 
its toll among farm buildings. This 
waste on the farm is one that may be 
largely eliminated by providing ade- 
quate equipment for fire protection. 
Because of the difficulty of supporting 
fire trucks in the country and of 
mobilizing a fire-fighting force quick 
enough to be effective, it is important 
to provide for some means of fire pre- 
vention around farm buildings which 
can be easily and quickly called into 


use. 


ra 





of low-cost hauling. 
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There are innumerable ways in which 
fires on the farm start, many of which 
can be prevented or put out before 
they have done any harm, Many times 
the smell of smoke serves as a warn- 
ing of smouldering fire which has not 
yet been fanned into a flame. A hy- 
drant in the barn, the garage or the 
hog house, or running water in the 
residence, may prevent partial or total 
loss of some farm building. Non- 
freezing hydrants with a convenient 
underground valve placed at strategic 
points around the farmstead provide a 
ready supply of water for use in case 
of emergency. Carrying water from 
the well or a water tank may be too 
late to be effective. 

A garden hose attached to a hydrant 
fed by the farm water system often 
makes fire control possible before 
enough help comes to form a bucket 
brigade. One or two such hydrants in 
every building offer emergency fire 
protection as well as a handy supply 
of water for the stock. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Here’s a darn 
good idea 


Use an Eveready Bull’s-eye 
Flashlight instead of the or 
nary darning-ball. Snap on the 
safety-lock switch and slip the 
flashlight into the sock or 
stocking. The smooth rounded 
glass of the bull’s-eye lens 
makes an excellent darning- 
surface. 


And there’s bright light in- 
side, showing you just where 
to put the next stitch. Saves 
a lot of time and trouble and 
certainly helps make a thor- 
ough job. Decreases eye- 
strain, too, particularly when 
you’re working with dark ma- 
terials. Try it and see. 


You can buy a genuine Ever- 
eady Flashlight complete for 
as little as a dollar. Get the 
flashlight habit—for its con- 
venience and safety. And keep 
your flashlight loaded full of 
helpful, long-lasting light with 
the famous Eveready Flash- 
light Batteries. 





REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


iE, N.Y. 
When mony As always use 


orest 








It helps keep down weed growth, conserves 
moisture and fertility, and makes your land 
easier to work the following Spring. 

Let us send you valuable iltustrated Free Book 
The Soil and Its Tillage? also complete catalog 
and prices of Clark yee Disk Harrows and 
Plows for horses and t 
THE CUTAWAY HARROWCO. 128 iuvin st HIGGARUM CONN. 








HOTEL EMPIRE 


| Broadway at Sixty-Third Street, New York | 
In the heart of the automobile district 
R 


ATES 
Single room with private toilet, $2.50 
Single room with private bath, $3.50 
Double room with private bath,$5.00 
M.P. ne innonnd General Manager. 








wer Pumps 


HERE's capacity a’plen- 
ty for all pumping 
needs. The ideal pump 


for homes, farms, creameries, 
dairies, factories, town water sys- 
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Look at the Date 
on Your Address Label 


If your subscription has ex- 
pired or is about to expire, make 
use of the Subscription Coupon 
on page 20. A dollar renews 
your subscription for three years. 














CHATS with the “fruit Grower’s “Wife 


N THE “Chats” department for July 

we discussed the canning of fruits 
by the cold pack method. This month 
we shall continue along the same line, 
giving detailed instructions for the 
successful canning of meats and vege- 
tables. Of course, it is well under- 
stood that meats and vegetables can 
be safely canned only by the cold 
pack method, so no other system will 
be mentioned here. 

Both vegetables and meats are 
looked upon by many housewives as 
“hard to can” and “hard to keep” 
after they are canned. We can truly 
say, however, that if the proper 
method is followed, if a sufficiently 
long time is allowed for the cooking 
process, and if correct storage is 
provided, the canning of both types of 
food products becomes a simple, rou- 
tine matter with uniformly perfect 
results assured. Deliciously flavored 
canned meats and vegetables mean 
the conserving of farm produce which 
might otherwise go to waste, and they 
are a source of great pride and satis- 
faction to the canner. Furthermore, 
such a thrifty housewife always has 
in her store room the “makings” of a 
quick and satisfying emergency meal, 
an advantage that is not to be over- 
looked. It must also be remembered 
that canned vegetables and fruits are 
the chief sources of vitamines and 
minerals as well as variety in food 
flavors throughout the long winter 
months. 


Precautions Given 


Due to the wide publicity given to 
several cases of botulinus poison.ng 
contracted from eating certain types 
of non-acid home-canned vegetables, 
some housewives, even though skilled 
canners, have given up the canning 
of vegetables. For these and all other 
home canners I wish to “lay the 
ghost” of fear of botulinus poisoning. 
No one need worry about this deadly 
poison if three very simple precau- 
tions are observed, besides, of course, 
the proper sterilization of the vege- 
tables in the canning process. 

1. Never, under any circumstances, 
use a canned product which shows 
even slight indications of spoilage. In- 
spect the food carefully at the time 
the can is opened and discard any 
product having an unusual « appear- 
ance or odor, and do so without tast- 
ing the food. Mushy, softened foods, 
gas bubbles and unpleasant odors are 
certain signs of spoilage. 

2. Boil rapidly for five minutes any 
non-acid vegetables, such as peas, 
beans, corn, carrots, etc., on taking 
from the can, even though they show 
no ordinary signs of spoilage. This 
simple precaution will destroy botuli- 
nus poison and render it impotent, 
should there be even an imperceptible 
trace of it in the product. If you wish 
the vegetable cold, as for salad, boil 
it for the five-minute period, and then 
allow it to cool again. 

3. Do not use spoiled foods even 
though they may have been boiled. Be 
careful what you do with spoiled 
meats and vegetables. Do not feed 
them to chickens or livestock as they 
may become poisoned. If there is any 
suspicion that the product might con- 
tain botulinus, boil for one hour and 
then bury deep in the soil in some 
spot that is not cultivated. The botu- 
linus bacteria come from the soil and 
cling to the vegetables; therefore we 
must take precautions not to “seed” 
more soil with the bacteria. 


Advise Your Friends 


Lest our readers become alarmed 
over the possible botulinus menace, I 
will add that the deadly baccillus caus- 
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ing all the trouble is not often present 
in the soil and is found only occasion- 
ally in far scattered localities. There 
may never be any of the baccilli in 
your soil, and then again there might. 
It is best to play safe by observing 
the three precautions given above. 
Urge your neighbors and friends to 
do likewise. 


Select Sound Products 

Now we come to the actual canning 
of vegetables. Select fresh, tender, 
sound vegetables. Remember that the 
product that comes out of the jar can 
be no better than that which wert 
into it, so use only young, tender 
vegetables and can them as soon after 
picking as possible. All vegetables 
which are directly exposed to the air 
or soil should be washed and drained. 
Tomatoes canned in mid-season have 
a richer flavor than those canned 
later in the season, due to the effect 
of cool weather. 

Almost all vegetables may be 
canned, but it is a useless waste of 
time, effort and money to can those 
which may be kept in storage in some 
other form, such as potatoes, shelled 
beans, lima beans, salsify, parsnips, 
turnips, carrots, squash, pumpkins, or 
cauliflower. These will keep better 
in their natural states than in cans. 
Cauliflower will keep for months when 
stored in a dark, cool, frost-proof 
place. Salsify, parsnips, carrots, tur- 
nips and other root vegetables will 
usually keep in the ground where they 
grew, except in extremely cold cli- 
mates, where they may be dug and 
stored dry but unwashed in a cool, 
dark cellar. Dry beans, squash and 
pumpkins require a dry storage place. 

Prepare Vegetables 

In general, I would say that you pre- 
pare each vegetable for canning as 
you would if it were to be cooked for 
immediate use. This would mean the 
washing, stringing and cutting of 
green beans, the shelling of peas, the 
peeling of tomatoes and beets, the 
husking and cutting of corn from the 
cob, and the washing and picking over 
of spinach or other greens. The corn 
kernels may be cut from the cob either 
raw or after setting the milk by boil- 
ing for a few minutes (which process 
would take care of the blanching at 
the same time). Cutting the corn raw 
insures a creamier, softer canned 
product, while cutting after the milk 
has been set eliminates much waste in 
the cutting. 

The next step in vegetable canning 
is the “blanching,” a preliminary 
scalding process that makes for bet- 
ter flavor and color and improved 
keeping qualities. It is followed by 
the cold dip to cool the vegetable and 
“set” the color. While preparing the 
vegetables, you will save time if you 
have a boiler half full of water on the 
stove heating in readiness for the 
blanching. The boiler should have a 
tight fitting lid, to prevent the escape 
of steam. For blanching, place the 
vegetables in a white sack, such as a 
clean flour sack, and immerse in the 
boiling water, leaving one corner of 
the sack out so that it can be removed 
without burning the fingers. Leave 
them in for the exact time mentioned 
in the time table for blanching, given 
in this department in the July issue. 
Two exceptions to this process occur 
to the writer—tomatoes and beets. 
For tomatoes, the process of scalding 
to remove the skins would also serve 
for the blanching. I place several se- 
lected tomatoes in a wire basket at a 
time and immerse in a kettle of boil- 
ing water just long enough so that the 
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skins will slip off easily. Beets should 
be given a preliminary cooking until 
tender and the skins will slip off eas- 
ily. This also takes the place of 
blanching. Corn cut from the cob raw 
would also be excepted from the 
blanching and cold dip as all the 
“goodness” would be lost in the 
blanching water. 

When the vegetable has been prop- 
erly blanched, each according to its 
particular needs, remove from the 
blanching water and plunge at once 
into a bucket of cold water. This 
process gives to peas, beans, aspara- 
gus, etc, a most attractive bright 
green color. 

Use Big Top Jars 

Next pack the blanched products in 
thoroughly washed and sterilized jars, 
preferably of the wide-mouthed self- 
sealing type. Pack so that the jars 
are well filled, but do not cram them 
full. Season to taste with salt (about 
two level teaspoonfuls to the quart), 
pepper and any other seasonings de- 
sired. Fill the jars to all but over- 
flowing with water and put the caps 
and lids in place. Some authorities 
advocate using hot water to fill the 
jars, but this is not necessary. 

Vegetables, with the sole exception 
of tomatoes, require much longer time 
for cooking and sterilizing than do 
fruits. Most of them require three to 
four hours in the water-bath outfit, de- 
scribed last month, and from 30 to 90 
minutes in the pressure cooker at 10 
pounds. pressure (about 240 degrees 
Fahrenheit). The correct time for 
each was also given in the schedule 
last month. The water in the water- 
bath outfit should be kept boiling all 
the while the jars are processing, as 
raising and lowering the temperature 
may cause breakage. It may become 
necessary to add hot water to the 
water bath to take the place of that 
lost in evaporation. Remember that 
there is little danger in over-cooking 
vegetables, while there is grave dan- 
ger in undercooking. 

Follow the instructions given last 
month for the cooling and storing of 
fruits. It is necessary to be even more 
particular about storing vegetables in 
a cool, dark, dry place than for fruits. 

Canning of Meats 

There are two ways of preparing 
meats for canning, both resulting in 
good but differently flavored products. 
One method is to cut the meat raw 
from the bone, leaving it in serving- 
sized chunks and packing directly into 
wide-mouthed self-sealing jars. The 
bones may then be placed in a con- 
tainer partly filled with cold water 
and allowed to simmer and thus pro 
vide broth for the meat in the jars, if 
the housewife wishes to be truly eco- 
nomical. Discard any large pieces of 
fat when filling the jars, as canned 
fat is unpalatable. 

The other process is to give the 
meat -a preliminary cooking before 
packing in the jars. The cooking may 
take the form of roasting, boiling until 
the meat loosens from the bones, or 
frying (as for surplus sausage). Al! 
the drippings and broths would be re- 
ligiously saved to be .used in filling 
the meat jars. They should be al- 
lowed to cool and the fat skimmed off 
before being added to the meat. The 
cooked meats thus secured may be, 
and usually are packed into the jars 
hot, but they may be allowed to cool 
for convenience in handling. It makes 
no difference in final results. 

Anyway, the process is practically 
the same for both systems—pack the 
meat in jars in serving-sized pieces, 
fill the jars to overflowing with water 
(either hot or cold) or broth, and sca- 
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son with salt and pepper. About one 
rounded tablespoonful of salt to a 
half-gallon jar of meat is my usual 
proportion. A little onion improves 
the flavor of beef, while sage is excel- 
lent with pork. 


Scrape Scaly Fish 


For large, scaly fish, place in a 
white sack, dip in scalding water for 
a few minutes, remove, and then scrape 
off the scales. (The scalding makes 
the scales come off easily.) Small fish 
and certain of the large varieties do 
not need scalding, »ut only a thorough 
washing, with possibly a light scrap- 
ing to remove the “slimy” coating. 
Cut from the bones at once into serv- 
ing-sized chunks, taking care not to 
break the chunks in packing, and 
place in sterilized, wide-mouthed, self- 
sealing jars. For fish that has lit- 
tle natural fat, the addition of a few 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil to the quart 
is an improvement. Next fill the jar 
with water and season with salt, al- 
lowing about one level tablespoonful 
of salt to the quart. 

For shell-fish, the fish should be re- 
moved from the shells, washed care- 
fully to remove sand, etc., and packed 
in sterilized cans, either whole or 
minced, as preferred. Some persons 
insist on removing the digestive tracts 
from shell-fish, but this is seldom, if 
ever, done by commercial canners. 


Next, season with salt and pepper and 
fill the jars with water. 
Process Six Hours 

Now we are ready to put on the 
lids and process our meat or fish prod- 
ucts. For the water-bath method I 
cook all meats or fish for six hours, 
boiling continuously. That may be 
longer than some authorities say is es- 
sential, but it is a sure method, as I 
have never lost a jar of meat through 
spoilage, and the final product is most 
delicious. When done, remove from 
the fire and cool gradually where no 
draft can strike the jars. The time 
table gives 90 minutes at 10 pounds 
pressure (240 degrees Fahrenheit) as 
the necessary processing period for 
meats in the pressure cooker. 

When cold, store in a cool, dark, dry 
place, or, if such a place is not avail- 
able, wrap jars in paper and pack in 
boxes, labeling each box as to the va- 
riety contained. Meats require ex- 
treme care in storing. 

In any canning, it is wise to con- 
sider carefully the size of jars best 
used for a given product, whether 
fruit, vegetable or meat. One family 
may be able to eat a quart of salmon 
at a time, while another may be able 
to use only a pint. Another may like 
its prunes in half-gallon jars, while 
quarts or pints may be adequate for 
others. Use the correct size of jars 
and avoid left-overs! 


CHhe Gndicot Pear “free 


By J. H. MERRILL 


N JULY 3, 1632, the colonial au- 
thorities of Massachusetts grant- 
ed to Governor John Endicott the 
Orchard Farm for his services. This 
farm was a tract of land consisting 
of 300 acres located in what is now 
Danvers, Mass., but which was then a 
part of Salem. 
Some time between the date of 
granting and 1640 the Governor built 


ernor’s Orchard, as he planted, early, 
trees around his house. There is only 
one tree left, which bears the Sugar 
Pear, and by tradition was planted in 
1630. It is in front of the site of the 
house, it rises on three trunks from 
the ground, and is considerably high. 
It is much decayed at bottom, but the 
branches at top are sound. I brought 
away some of the pears, and engaged 
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This Massachusetts pear tree is 300 years old. 


his home there and set out his 
orchard, vineyard and garden. Today, 
but a single pear tree remains to 
mark the site of the Governor’s home. 
The Rev. William Bentley records 

in his diary that on Sept. 21, 1796, 
he visited the Endicott Farm, and 
after visiting the site of the old man- 
sion he saw that “there is a fine pros- 
pect in front and a general descent 
to a little creek in which the Gover- 
nor kept his shallop. Tradition says 
there was a walk to this place with 
Damson trees and grapevines so thick 
~ that a person might walk unobserved. 
These have all been gone for 
years. This place was called the Gov- 








such as remained to be brought to my 
house to send to the governor of the 
commonwealth (Samuel Adams).” 

J. W. Hanson, in “The History of 
Danvers,” describes and pictures the 
tree as it appeared in 1848. He says 
that “at all events the tree bears un- 
questionable marks of age. The main 
part has slightly decayed, but it has 
sent out vigorous suckers, and bears 
an abundance of fruit. It looks likely 
to live a century longer.” 

Mr. Hanson’s prophecy seems des- 
tined to become true, and his descrip- 
tion of the tree as it appeared in 1848 
would furnish a good picture of the 
tree as it appears today, 80 years 
later, 
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GASOLINE + 
ETHYL= 


high compression 


PerjyormMianice 


OU are hearing much about “high compression”... 
“high compression engines”... “high compression 
fuel”... “high i rf P 
..- high compression performance. 


“What,” a great many car owners are asking, “does 
‘high compression’ mean to me?” Here is a simple 
explanation: 


Each cylinder of your engine may be likened to a 
muzzle-loading gun. The cylinder is the gun; the piston 
is the bullet; and the mixture of gasoline and air is the 
powder charge. 


The tighter you pack the powder charge in the gun 
before firing, the greater the force to the bullet. Simi- 
larly, the tighter you squeeze—or compress—gas vapor 
and air in the combustion chamber before ignition, the 
greater the force of the piston’s stroke. In other words, 
the higher the compression, the greater the power. 


Higher compression in a gasoline engine is obtained 
by decreasing the size of the combustion chamber— 
either by mechanical design or by carbon formation. 


» » » . 


Up to the advent of Ethyl Gasoline, the compression 
of automobile engines was limited by the compression 
limits of gasoline. For gasoline is not a perfect fuel. It 
explodes too soon (“knocks”) and loses power when 
squeezed beyond a certain point. 


That is why General Motors Research Laboratories 
developed ETHYL fluid, a compound which controls the 
combustion rate of gasoline so that as engine compres- 
sion is raised the “knock” is eliminated. And that is why 
oil companies are mixing ETHYL fluid with gasoline to 
form Ethyl Gasoline—the standard high compression fuel. 


» » . . 


Within the last year, car manufacturers have been able 
to produce new models of higher compression and greater 
power. But the most immediate benefits of Ethyl Gaso- 
line are found among the millions of owners of cars of ordi- 
nary compression, because with its use in such cars carbon 
becomes an asset. 


Ride with ETHYL. See what a great difference it 
makes on hills and in traffic. No “knocking.” Less shift- 
ing. Faster pickup. Stop at an ETHYL pump today— 
it bears the emblem shown below. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 Broadway, New York City; 56 Church Street, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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(Continued from page 5) 

The pupa becomes fully matured in 
from three to four weeks, when it 
works its way out of the cocoon, and 
the adult moth emerges. A few moths 
may emerge in the southern part of 
the Gulf States during the latter part 
of July; however, the heaviest moth 
emergence in the South occurs during 
the month of September. In the 
North the moths emerge much earlier. 
In the latitude of northern Virginia 
peach borer moths start to emerge in 
June. No satisfactory explanation has 
ever been given for the earlier moth 
emergence in northern latitudes. The 
emergency date of practically all other 
insects, common to the eastern part 
of the United States, is much earlier 
in the South than in the Northern 
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States. Oviposition, which usually 


lasts only a few days, begins shortly sometimes enter a crack in the trunk, 


after the moths emerge. A female 
peach borer moth usually deposits 
from 400 to 500 eggs, and they are 
mostly laid on the tree trunk, al- 
though some are. deposited on the 
limbs and leaves, and even’on weeds 
and soil near the tree. The length 
of the incubation period depends on 
climatic conditions. During July, 
August, and the early part of Septem- 
ber in the South the eggs hatch in 8 
or 9 days. 

Upon hatching the little larvae make 
at once for the tree trunk and they 
usually enter it at the surface of the 
soil. They display a natural tend- 
ency to crawl down toward the base 
of the tree trunk, They usually bore 


(5 MBROIDERY -- 


cy Ail oNCeans 


By VIVIAN LEE 


TYLES may come, and styles may 
go, but embroidery goes on for- 
ever! 
There is certainly more truth than 
poetry in this because needlework has, 
obviously, been holding its own for 


ful items that are extraordinarily 
simple to make. 

With summer here, there are those 
pleasant hours before the sun sets 
when you are sometimes at a loss for 
something to do. Needlework is a 





Chair Back Set on Tan Linen. 


centuries. In fact, a stroll through 
any art museum will bring to your at- 
tention hand-made pieces of ines- 
timable value. 

There are many reasons why mod- 
ern women, too, should decorate their 
homes with articles embroidered by 
themselves. Embroidery has never 
failed to enhance the beauty and 
charm of a home. It, literally, makes 
the home, which is the sublime pur- 
pose of every woman. 

To start you off on embroidery as it 
is today—a most simplified state—I 
am illustrating on this page some use- 


very pleasant pastime and it will 


charm these leisure hours away. 

No. 581 is a perfectly delightful 
Chair Back Set of excellent quality 
tan linen. The peacock design which 
is really very good taste, is carried 
out in self-color and peacock blue 
“Boil-Fast” floss. 

The working time on the embroid- 
ery will take only about three pleas- 
ant hours. They will be hours well 
spent and you will, no doubt, agree 
that the articles will help consider- 
ably in beautifying your home very 
economically. 





Embroidery patterns stamped on linen, with silk floss and instructions may be 
obtained postpaid, at 75c each, from AMERICAN Fruit GroweER, Embroidery Depart- 


ment, 19 Union Square, New York City. 
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directly into the bark, although they 


and feed rapidly on the bark layers 
and cambium of the tree after gaining 
entrance. With favorable feeding con- 
ditions, they attain considerable size 
within a few weeks. A few of the late 
hatched larvae grow very little before 
spring, and in the South it is not un- 
common to find larvae only 4 of.an 
inch in length during March and April. 
Practically all the eggs have hatched, 
and the little borers are within the 
trees by October 10 in the latitude of 
Fort Valley, Georgia. Twenty to 
thirty borers have been found in a 
single tree; however, the number 
usually found in peach trees in 
Georgia peath orchards will average 
about three. There is but one genera- 
tion annually. 
Control 


For many years peach growers 
wormed their trees to protect them 
from the peach borer. Even at its 
best, worming is not a satisfactory 
control measure, as borers are often 
missed, and the injury to the tree 
from worming instruments is often 
more severe than that from the in- 
sect. However, if carefully done, 
worming will keep the insect in check 
reasonably well, but it cannot be 
classed as a very effective control 
measure. 

The worming process consists of 
mounding the trees just before the 
moths emerge (Fig. 4), so as to force 
the small larvae to enter the tree 
higher up than normally. This makes 
it easier to locate the borers during 
the worming process in the fall. In 
the South the worming is usually done 
in November or December. The 
mounds are torn down, and the soil 
is removed from the base of the tree 
to a depth of 6 or 8 inches. The borers 
are then removed with a sharp hawk- 
bill knife. In worming peach trees 
the incisions should always be made 
vertically if possible, and care should 
be exercised not to injure or cut any 
more of the sound wood than is 
actually necessary in removing the 
borers or crushing them in their bur- 
rows. After the trees have been 
wormed, the soil should be replaced 
around the tree to decrease the pos- 
sibility of injury to the trees from 
freezing weather. 


Paradichlorobenzene 


The work with toxic gases against 
the peach borer which was begun by 
E. B. Blakeslee of the U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology in 1915 and continued 
until 1918, brought out the use of 
paradichlorobenzene as a very effec- 
tive control for this destructive peach 
pest. The continuation of the para- 
dichlorobenzene studies by the U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology at Fort Valley, 
Georgia, from 1921 to 1927, inclusive, 
and the results of work by several of 
the agricultural experiment stations, 
notably those of New Jersey and IIli- 
nois, have contributed materially to 
our knowledge of the successful use of 
this valuable insecticide. 

Paradichlorobenzene is a white 
crystalline material, insoluble in 
water, and possesses a characteristic 
odor somewhat resembling that of 
ether, which is irritating to the mucous 
membrane of the nose. Crystals of 
about the fineness of granulated 
sugar have been found most satisfac- 
tory for peach borer control. They 
vaporize slowly at ordinary tempera- 
ture, and the vapor is much heavier 
than air. Temperature and moisture 
greatly influence the rate of evapora- 
tion of paradichlorobenzene crystals. 
The higher the temperature and the 
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each YQ, rchard « Against the lorer 


drier the soil, the more rapid is the 
generation of the gas from the 
crystals. Continually wet soil may 
prevent the normal diffusion of. the 
gas through it, and thereby cause a 
gas concentration near the crystal 
ring. The gas is deadly to insects 
when confined in the vapor, but is not 
poisonous to man or domestic ani- 
mals, When the material is applied 
properly and at the right time, as 
specified in the following directions, 
a.90 to 100 per cent control may be 
expected. In addition to the high 
rate of control, paradichlorobenzene 
has another advantage over worming 
in avoiding serious injury to the trees, 
which often results from the use of 











Figure 9. Several shovelfuls of soil should 
be placed on top of the crystal ring and 
packed gently with the back of a shovel. 


worming tools in the hands of care 
less laborers. 
Age of Trees 

In the Southern States paradichloro- 
benzene can be used with safety on 
healthy peach trees four years of age 
and older. In that region it should not 
be used on one, two, and three year 
old trees, as experiments have shown 
that trees of those ages may be se- 
verely injured by paradichlorobenzene 
under certain weather conditions. It 
will be necessary for Southern peach 
growers to continue to use the old 
method of worming one, two, and 
three year old trees for borer control. 

In some of the states in other re- 
gions paradichlorobenzene is recom- 
mended for trees of all ages. Experi- 
ments conducted by the Indiana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and the 
Illinois State Natural History Survey 
have shown no injury to any age trees 
under conditions in that latitude, and 
in those and some other states outside 
of the southern territory paradichloro- 
benzene is recommended for use on 
any age trees. 


Size of Dose 


For four and five year old peach 
trees’ use three-fourths of an ounce of 
the chemical per tree. For trees six 
years of age and older, of average 
size, use the full one ounce dose per 
tree. One and one-fourth ounce doses 
should be used on very old trees, if 
the trunks are unusually large. In 
States where the chemical is also 
recommended for young trees it is 
usually used at the rate of one-half 
ounce for one and two year old trees, 
and one-half or three-fourths of an 
ounce for three year old trees. 


When to Apply 
Experimentation has shown that 
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best results with paradichlorobenzene sary to place the crystals at least at 
for peach borer control are obtained the level of the topmost borer gallery. 
in the fall at the end of the oviposi- Should there be indications of borers 
tion period of the insect. At that time working in the tree trunk just above 
the borers are small and more easily the soil level, sufficient soil should be 
killed by the gas. The material should placed around the tree to bring the 
not be applied earlier on account of level of the soil up above the gum- 
the possibility of a late infestation ming exudation before applying the 
becoming established, and on the chemical. 
other hand the application should not 
be delayed since very little volatiliza- How to Apply 
tion of the chemical takes place after | The material should be applied in a 
the soil temperature drops below 60°F. continuous band about one or one and 
the latitude of the Gulf States the one-half inches wide about the tree, 
chemical should be applied from Oc- and about one or one and one-half 
tober 1 to 5 for the northern section, inches from the trunk (Figs. 5 and 6). 
October 10 to 15 for the central sec- Avoid placing the crystals against the 
tion, and October 15 to 20 for the tree (Fig. 7), or too far from it (Fig. 
southern section. In the mountainous 8). Several shovelfuls of soil free 
section of northern Georgia the chem- from stones, sticks and trash should 
ical should be applied between Sep- be placed on the crystal ring and 
tember 25 and October 1. packed with the back of a shovel 
Dates for applying paradichloro- (Fig. 9). The packing of the soil 
benzene in other peach producing sec- after it is placed on the chemical is 
tions are as follows:* important in order to prevent surface 
loss of the gas and to prepare a mound 
which serves as a container for the 
is oes gas. This mound also prevents aur- 
oes ra cee a ane face washing of the crystals. Avoid 
: pushing the crystals against the tree 
in the southern part nearer October tiink with the first shovelful of soil 


South Carolina—Between October 1 
and 14. In the northern and western 
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14. . s 
North Carolina—September 15-30 in when covering the ring. 
Piedmond and Mountain sections. Oc- Later Attention to Mounds 


tober 1-15 in Sandhill section. In using paradichlorobenzene around | 
Tennessee—October 10-15. : four and five year old peach trees in| 
Virginia—September. May applica- the South, growers are advised to tear | 
tions are recommended in caseS gown the mound twenty-eight days | 
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The ()xe 


yow ll never 
PAY in full 


Outside the circle of the flickering lamp, 
your wife sits, her tired eyes straining. This last bit of 
mending rounds out a fifteen-hour day... fifteen hours 
of her youth, of her health, of her life. 

You owe her a debt you’ll never be able to pay in full. 
And all the regrets in the world won’t replace a Mother 
in a home. 

But now there’s a way to give her the help she needs. 
Now there’s a way to make her hours shorter, her days 
more full of the pleasure of living. Now there’s a way to 
start paying your debt to the woman who has worked 
by your side. 

_A Delco-Light plant not only makes farm life worth 
living, but it actually pays an enormous daily profit... 
a profit in dollars and cents. 








where for an unavoidable reason the after applying the chemical to trees 


fail application could not be made. 


Maryland—Around September 15 for 
western Maryland. October 1-15 for 


Eastern Shore. 


Pennsylvania—September 10 to 30 
for northern and elevated counties. 
September 15 to October 15 for south- 


ern counties. 


New Jersey—September 15 for 
northern half of state. October 1 for 


southern half of state. 


New York—First week in Septem- 


ber. 


Connecticut—September 1 for a six 


weeks’ exposure. 


Massachusetts—Last week in August 


and first ten days of September. 
Ontario, Canada—Mid-September. 


Michigan—Late in August or about 


the first of September. 

Indiana—Northern, September 10-20; 
eentral, September 15-30; southern, 
September 25-October 10. 

Illinois—Northern, September 10- 
October 5; central, September 20-Oc- 
tober 10; southern, September 25-Oc- 
tober 15. 

Missouri—North of Missouri River, 
September 20 to October 5; South of 
Missouri River, September 25-October 
10. 

Arkansas—Last week of September 
and first week of October; one week 
later for southern part of state. 

Colorado—First two weeks in Sep- 
tember. . 

The desired results cannot be ex- 
pected unless the material is applied 
on or very close to the dates recom- 
mended, and growers are cautioned to 
give careful attention to this point. 


Preparing the Soil 

No preparation of the soil is neces- 
Sary except to remove grass, weeds 
and trash for about a foot from the 
tree trunk, and then smooth the soil 
surface with the back of a shovel. 
Do not mound the trees before apply- 
ing the paradichlorobenzene if there 
are no borers working in the tree 
trunk above the soil level. As the gas 
from the chemical is much heavier 
than air, any borers working in the 
tree above the point where the crystal 
ring is placed will not be affected by the 
gas. Consequently, it is very neces- 





*These dates have been supplied by the 
State Entomologists of the states men- 
tioned. 


of those ages, in order to remove all 
unspent crystals and to allow the con- 
fined gas to escape. As an added pre- 
caution against injury to the older 
trees in the South, it is also advisable 
to tear down the mounds six weeks 
after making the application to trees 
six years of age and older. If the soil 
is removed from below the original 
soil level in tearing down the mounds 
it should be replaced before cold 
weather sets in. 

In regions where paradichloroben- 
zene can be used with safety on young 
trees it will perhaps be well to remove 
the mounds twenty-eight days after 
applying the chemical, although this 
may not be necessary as in some 
states outside of the southern region 
no attention is given to the mounds 
until the spring following treatment. 


Grade of Paradichlorobenzene 


Orchardists are strongly advised to 
use only unadulterated paradichloro- 
benzene, and when ordering to specify 
a grade of about the fineness of 
granulated sugar. Successful results 
can not be assured with a compound 
containing only part paradichloroben- 
zene and part of an inert material, 
since there can be no certainty of the 
amount of the chemical present when 
used, 





Cultivation with Fertiliza- 
tion Increases Pecan Yield 


EE HAWKINS of Barnesville, 

Ga., finds cultivation and fer- 
tilization of pecans very profitable. 
On 33 trees that were 20 years old, he 
harvested 1320 pounds of nuts. On 
60 trees of the same age and variety, 
he produced 1120 pounds. Each tree 
received 116 pounds of fertilizer and 
a heavy application of manure and 
mulch. The only difference in the 
treatment was that in the 33-tree plot 
the soil was broken in the early part 
of April and cultivated after every 
shower when permissible, while in the 
60-tree grove the soi! was not broken 
until late April and cultivated only 
one time during the entire season. 
Mr. Hawkins is going to fertilize his 
whole grove heavily and practice rapid 




















cultivation during the whole season 
this coming year. | 





Use the blank on page 20 for your | 
renewal. | 





Enormous profits with Delco-Light 


From hundreds of farmers in every 
part of the country comes the same 
story. “Time and labor saved. Easier, 
quicker work, Our Delco-Light has 
paid for itself a dozen times over.” 


In the home it runs churns, elec- 
tric washers, cream separators, elec- 
tric irons, vacuum cleaners and 
countless labor savers. It provides 
safe, sure light for the house, barns, 
chicken houses, corn cribs, the en- 
tire farm. It runs milking machines, 
water systems, incubators, saws, 
mills, and a great variety of farm 
machinery. 


$200 a year saved with 
Delco-Light 


Mr. Richterkessing, a Missouri 
farmer says that Delco-Light saves 
him two hours a day. At only 30 
cents an hour, that’s more than 
$200 a year. Is it any wonder he 
says, “I value my Delco-Light Plant 
more than my tractor, my car, or 
any piece of farm machinery?” 

Then there’s George Sweeney of 
Kentucky. He says, “I save at least 
75 cents a day, every 
day in the year with 
my Delco-Light.” 


Low operating 
cost 


Operating expense? 
Read this from a South J 
Dakota farmer: “The 
cost of operation for kero- 
sene and oil has averaged a 
little less than one dollara 
month. We have spent nothing for 
repairs.” 

And this, from Mr. Duensing of 
illinois: “My plant costs an average 
of $1.50 a month for operation. This 
is an outside estimate.” He also adds, 
“T have not had a nickel’s worth of 
expense (in 11 years) with the ex- 










ception of a spark plug.” Lights in 
the house, radio, electric washer, 
cream separator, vacuum cleaner 
and an automatic water system...all 
for $1.50 a month! Think of the time 
and labor saving that represents! 


And Delco-Light pays for itself 
as you pay for it 

Yes, sir, a Delco-Light plant’s im- 
mediate savings are so great and 
General Motors terms so liberal, 
that day by day your actual savings 
will make the payments for you. 
That’s the experience thousands of 
other men have had. Did you ever 
hear of anything like it? Man, there 
isn’t anything else like it. 

Get the details today. Find out by 
actual demonstration in your own 
home what Delco-Light will do for 
you, how it will de it, and how little 
it will cost. 

The first thing to do is to mail the 
coupon below for our big new book, 
“A day and a night with Delco- 
| Light.” It’s absolutely free. Don’t 

put it off. Clip the coupon right 
A now. You’ll have your copy 
of this interesting book by 
return mail...together with 
all the details about Delco- 
Light. 

DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 

Subsidiary of General Motors 


orporation 


Dept. E-402 Dayton, Ohio 


- FREE BOOK COUPON:== 


! Delco-Light Co., Dept. E-402, Dayton, O. 
1 Yes, send me your free book and infor- 
{ mation on the following: 
Delco-Light Electric Plants. 
D-L Electric Water Systems. 
Delco-Light Batteries. 
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More than 300.000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 
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Classified Advertisements 


ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS A WORD 
Write advertisement on separate sheet. Please 
enclose cash with order. For advertisements 
addressed in care of this publication, allow 
6 words for address. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 

All advertising copy, discontinuance orders 
or change of copy must reach this office by 
the 10th of this month for next issue, 


Address 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 











AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 
AGENTS—90C AN HOUR TO ADVERTISE OUR 











goods and distribute free samples to consumers. 
Write quick for territory and particulars, Amer- 
jean Products Co., 1731, Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 
wv DOGS 





HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, CHEAP. TRIAL, 
Dog supplies. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, 8-626, 
Herrick, Illinois 
HUNTING HOUNDS, CHEAP. 
Kennels, A-d, Herrick, Il, 
_ FARMS AND ORCHARDS 
FOR SALE—FINE APPLE ORCHARD, 335 
acres 15,000 trees twelve and thirteen years 
old. Stamen Winesap, York Imperial, Rome 
Seauties. Splendidly located, upper eastern Ten- 
nessee,. Mountain elevation overlooking mag- 
nificent valley. Near mammoth new industrial 





TRIAL. DIXIE 








developments, Bemberg and Glansdorff Textile 
Corporations, in one of the most beautiful scenic 
sections of America. Property in good condition 
with live stock, tenant houses, orchard equipment 
and first-class management in charge. Division 
of owner interests makes necessary quick sale. 
Wire or write Orchard Owners, Post Office Box 5, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 





IMPROVED FARMS FOR RENT IN MINNE- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Oregon. Make a trip and see the growing 
crops. Cheap round trip homeseeker's tickets. 
Write for free books. es. C. Leedy, Dept. 973, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
38 ACRES TEXAS GULF COAST, IMPROVED. 
18 acres in fruit, $8000, including crop. Might 
consider lake region property. C. C, Murphy, 
Alvin, Texas. 
FEW FARMS IN MAINE FOR SALE—WRITE 
me your wants. Guy Crockett, Guilford, Maine. 
Reference, Guilford Trust Company. 


FARMS WANTED 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale for fall delivery. O. Hawley, Baldwin, 
Wis 























FOR RESULTS 
IS THERE ANYTHING YOU WANT TO BUY 
or sell? Need help? Want a position? For 
results advertise in the American Fruit Grower 
Magazine classified columns. Over 250,000 sub- 














scribers. Rate 15c per word, cash in advance 
FOR SALE 
TWO HARDIE APPLE GRADERS, GOOD CON- 
dition, just right for small packing house or 


large farms, very_reasonable. South Haven Fruit 


Exchange, South Haven, Mich. 


HELP WANTED 
BIG PAY—SOUTH AMERICAN WORK. AMER- 
ican firms pay fare, expenses. South American 
Service Bureau, 14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 


HELP AND INSTRUCTION 
WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.’ STEADY JOBS. 
$105.00 to $275.00 month. Men-women, 18 to 50. 
Paid vacations. Full particulars and sample 
coaching free. Write immediately. Franklin 

Institute, Dept. G-75, Rochester, N. Y 
EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME, WRITING 
for newspapers and magazines. Exp. unneces- 
sary. Copyright book, ‘‘How to Write for Pay,"’ 
free. Press Reporting Inst., 979, St. Louis, Mo 


MICROSCOPES AND FIELDGLASSES 
FRUITGROWERS’ POCKET MICROSCOPES; 25- 
power, $1: graduated from 39 to 56-power, $4. 
New and used fieldglasses, $2 to $50. Money re- 
funded if not satisfied. J. Alden Loring, Box FG, 
Owego, Be 















































MOTORCYCLES. 
MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS—USED, REBUILT. 
Guaranteed. Shipped on approval. Terms. Cata- 
log free. Clymer, Denver, Colo. 
PERSONAL 





EPILEPSY CURABLE? DETROIT LADY FINDS 

complete relief for husband. Specialists home 
and abroad failed. Nothing to sell. All letters 
answered Mrs. Geo. Dempster, Apt. 1, 6900 
La Fayette Blvd., West, Detroit, Mich. 
EPILEPTICS—WILL TELL YOU HOW I WAS 

cured from dreadful malady. Nothing to sell. 
Write Flo Volpert, Dept. 1, Box 117, Little 
Rock, Ark. 











TOBACCO 
TOBACCO, AGED: SMOKING, 10 POUNDS, $1.35; 
chewing, $1.75; cigars, 50, $1.65; twist, 24, 
$2.40. Kentucky Farmers, Pryorsburg, Kentucky. 














You Can Sell 
Your Farm or 


Orchard Land 





A quarter million fruit growers read 
this department every month. Among 
them are many to whom your fruit farm 
would appeal, if you wish to sell. Fifteen 
cents a word reaches the entire 250,000. 


Write your ad clearly, include your 
name and address in the count of words, 
and send, with the correct amount to 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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in winter injury due to their location. 

There is little frost injury at blos- 
som time. Loss of crop or any part of 
it from spring frost is practically un- 
known. While the spring temperatures 
are uniformly cool they seldom drop 
to freezing after the blossoms have 
broken. A relatively large loss does 
occur some years from the dropping 
of cherries. This appears to be cor- 
related with cool temperatures at 
blossoming and pollination time and in 
the ten days or so following when 
growth is getting under way. It has 
been mistaken by some growers for 
frost injury. It constitutes another 
problem yet to be solved. 


The Soil 


The soil of the Sturgeon Bay dis- 
trict is in general a sandy clay loam 
favorable to the root growth of fruit 
trees. In spite of this, many sections 
of the Door county peninsula do not 
produce the best growth of trees or 
yields of fruit. This is not because of 
poor soil but because of poor drain- 
age conditions. Underlying the greater 
part of the whole district is a lime- 
stone formation which is said by 
geologists to be continuous from IIli- 
nois to Canada. This limestone strata 
lies at a depth varying from almost 
nothing to several feet below the sur- 
face. Where it is pierced by cracks 
and fissures cherries do excellently, 
but where it is sound and intact water 
stands producing “wet feet,” the trees 
do not grow well and yields are poor. 
Fortunately all of the earlier plantings 
of cherries were made on soil having 
the proper kind of underlying sub- 
stratum to allow for good drainage. 
Around Sturgeon Bay they were con- 
fined largely to one ridge which has 
been very productive. 

The lack of organic matter in the 
soil coupled with a deficiency of nitro- 
gen and a short growing season has 
introduced certain cultural problems. 
An application of nitrogen bearing 
fertilizer has been found to be neces- 
sary: for both cherries and apples and 
has given very good results. An aver- 
age of about four pounds per bearing 
tree is put on the early part of May. 
Young trees are often given from a 
half to one pound. While the applica- 
tion of fertilizer has become a stand- 
ard part of the orcharding practices 
some growers have been able to re- 
duce the amount of fertilizer by the 
use of leguminous cover crops and yet 
maintain a fair growth in their trees. 
Others have tried to. 


Cover Crops 


The growing of cover crops appears 
to be the best way to keep up the 
organic content of the soil. Of the 
crops that have been tried the bien- 
nial white blossom sweet clover is 
giving the best results. Few growers 
are agreed as to the best method of 
handling it. What is being done by 
some and what is certainly one of the 
best methods is to plant the seed with 
the-last of the spring cultivations. 
This comes about the middle of June. 
The following spring the sweet clover 
withstands heavy cultivation and yet 
makes sufficient growth to provide an 
abundance of organic matter to the 
soil. The advantages of both the 
legume cover crop and the cultivation 
are to some degree obtained. A mis- 
take that too many of the growers are 
making is to try to substitute the 
cover crop for cultivation and fertili- 
zation. 

The short growing season attended 
by cool temperatures is not inducive 

















to the best treé growth. Hence, much 
attention has been given the matter 
of cultivation, cover crops, fertiliza- 
tion and pruning for the common pur- 
pose of obtaining the best condition 
of growth in the trees. At the pres- 
ent time the matter of keeping the 
old cherry trees growing well is one 
of the big problems confronting the 
growers. The first of the heavy 
plantings were made about 1912, these 
trees are now reaching the age when 
it is difficult to keep them in the best 
growth condition. Heavier pruning 
along with the best cultural practices 
must be resorted to if the present 
heavy yields are to be maintained. 
There is only one case of which the 
writer is aware where under Sturgeon 
Bay conditions too much growth is ob- 
tained by normal orchard handling. 
The Wolf River apple grown rather 
extensively becomes unproductive if 
fertilized or even cultivated heavily. 


The Cherry Harvest 

Cherry harvest time comes about 
the middle of July. It is then that all 
Sturgeon Bay rubs its eyes, yawns, 
wakens, and becomes a center of ac- 
tivity. Cherry pickers several thou- 
sand strong are employed. In the 
evenings they come to town and 
throng the streets and shops that at 
any other season are never crowded. 
A merry-go-round and ferris wheel is 
set up in town to entertain them—and 
to share in their earnings. They are 
housed for the most part in camps at 
the orchards although small camps 
dot every wood and hillside. One 
Y. M. C. A. boys’ camp conducted at 
the county fair grounds supplies pick- 
ers for the smaller growers. Most of 
the pickers are young people of high 
school age or thereabouts who are 
out for a vacation as much as for re- 
muneration. Needless to say there is 
much gaiety accompanied also with 
more or less inefficiency. Many of the 
growers are coming to depend more 
on local help. The automobile has in- 
creased the radius from which it can 
be obtained. It is more mature, more 
interested and generally more effec- 
tive. 

All cherries are picked on the piece 
work basis at a cost ranging from 2 
to 3 cents per quart depending upon 
season and whether the stems are left 
on or removed. Approximately 20 per 
cent of the cherries are shipped for 
the fresh market. These are picked 
with the stems on. Those that are 
canned or cold packed are “milked,” 
that is, the stems are left on the tree. 

Fully ninety per cent of the fruit 
grown, both cherries and apples, is 
marketed through the cooperative 
growers’ organization—the Door Coun- 
ty Fruit Growers’ Union. It is an out- 
standing example of successful co- 
operative endeavor. Four-hundred and 
fifty growers or about 98 per cent are 
members. All of the larger growers 
but one belong. This grower operates 
his own canning factory at his 
orchard. All of the capital stock in 
the Union is held by growers. Small 
and large growers alike profit through 
their membership. Individuals and not 
stock vote. 

The Fruit Growers’ Union is the re- 
sult of an organization formed in 1911 
and reorganized for the purpose of 
expansion in 1917 when heavy plant- 
ings of young trees began coming 
into bearing. Its processing equip- 
ment handled as a subsidiary consists 
of the cherry canning factory, cold 
packing and precooling plant, and 
warehouses in Sturgeon Bay and two 
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pitting and cold packing stations in 
the northern districts. These combined 
have an output capacity of sixty car- 
loads of cherries daily. Approximately 
sixty per cent of the processed fruit 
is canned, the remainder going into 
cold pack. The canning plant operates 
the most efficiently of any that the 
writer knows of, not excepting the 
modern plants of California and the 
Pacific Coast. The fact that it is built 
for and handles only cherries to any 
extent accounts largely for this efti- 
ciency. It is reputed to be the largest 
cherry cannery in the world. 

The total gross sales for fruit han- 
died by the Union amounted in 1925 
to over one and one-half million dol. 
lars. In 1927 due to the very short 
cherry crop it was only about three 
quarters of a million. Prices paid the 
growers for apples have fluctuated 
with the market, cherries have con- 
sistently netted the growers 7 to 8 
cents per pound. The size of the out 
put has made it possible for the Union 
to play a prominent part in establish. 
ing the market price of sour cherries 
In 1926 the growers were paid more 
than one million dollars, in 1927 
slightly more than half a million. The 
returns for 1926 are somewhat above 
the average for the past six years, 
those of 1927 are much below. 

In addition to acting as a fruit han- 
dling and marketing agent the Union 
has consistently functioned as a serv 
ice organization in the purchase of 
growers’ supplies. In 1926 more than 
one hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of supplies were bought for the grow 
ers. This service is expected to be 
enlarged soon by extending financial 
aid to growers for meeting current ex 
penses incidental to maturing the 
crop. 

In considering the success of the 
cooperative organization we come 
again to the same factor which makes 
the growing of fruit in the district 
successful, namely, location. Isolated 
as it is, there is no outlet for Sturgeon 
Bay fruits except the market in dis- 
tant cities. To reach this market eco 
nomically requires cooperation as the 
Western growers have learned. The 
isolation also lends stability since 
there is no competition from commer- 
cial packers. There are no commer 
cial fruit packing establishments in 
adjacent towns to entice growers from 
the Union—a practice that has effec 
tively killed many similar organiza- 
tions. Cooperation started with the 
first commercial fruit harvest in Stur- 
geon Bay, and bids fair to endure. 








$58. 


ONLY 
Automatic Water Supply, 300 gal. per 


hour. 25 ft. Suction Lift. 
You Can’t Afford to 
Pump by Hand! 
“JUST OPEN THE FAUCET” 
Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co. 


8-10-12 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Cfruit Charm Poultry 


By RALSTON R. HANNAS 








August in the Laying Flock 


ECAUSE summer is here, because 

feed is still high and because 
many of the birds have quit laying are 
no reasons for not feeding any of the 
birds. Hens lay because they get fed; 
they are not fed because they are lay- 
ing. There may be—and undoubtedly 
are—-birds in the flock that do not 
have the ability to lay. Get rid of 
them. 

It is not difficult to spot these birds 
that have stopped laying because they 
do not have the “stuff” in them. Such 
birds are probably molting new— 
early molters are generally the poor- 
est layers. Their combs are pale red 
and are covered with a white, powdery 
or scaly-like substance. If they are 
of breeds that naturally have yellow 
skin, these non-layers will have yellow 
just around the vent, on the beak— 
particularly in the corners where the 
upper and lower beaks come together 
—and on the ring just inside the eye. 
If they have not laid for a long time, 
the shanks will also be yellow. The 
vent will be dry and puckered up. Get 
rid of all such hens at once; sell them 
to the butcher. 

The good birds that are left, how- 
ever, should be given a good dry mash 
in hoppers kept before them all the 
time and this should be supplemented 
with a grain ration fed morning and 
night. These birds will respond to 
care and attention and will undoubt- 
edly lay more eggs after the culls are 
sold than when the culls were in the 
flock. They will have more room and 
will have a better chance to get the 
feed they need, since the culls will not 
be there to impede them in any way. 
It will pay to feed these hens. 

It will also pay to go through the 
flock every three weeks to remove the 
culls, that is, the ones that are not lay- 
ing. 

Watch lice and mites. These pests 
will sap the vitality of any birds if 
they are allowed to have full sway. 
Paint the roosts, droppings boards and 
nests with a good coal tar disinfectant 
te prevent mites, and get rid of them 
if they are there. Dust the birds with 
a good lice powder, or with sodium 
fluoride, or dip the birds in a sodium 
fluoride solution to rid them of lice. 

If the house has not been cleaned 
this season, by all means clean it as 
soon as possible, removing all movable 
fixtures from the house and giving 
them a thorough cleaning in the sun. 
Sweep down the walls and ceiling in 
the house, sweep the floor, and disin- 
fect well. Then put back the fixtures 
and relitter. If possible, do this in the 
afternoon after most of the birds have 
laid, so there will not be any distur- 
bance for the layers. It will mean 
that the house will have to be cleaned 
hurriedly, and perhaps more help will 
have to be had than would ordinarily 
be the case, but if this can be arranged, 
it should be done. 

By all means see that the hens get 
a good supply of greens. If there is 
no yard containing green food that the 
hens can be allowed to run in, then the 
greens should be cut from a field and 
carried to the birds. 





Chickens Need Lots of Air in 
Summer 


T MAY seem strange to many to 
read that “chickens need lots of air 
in summer,” but it’s the truth. Where 





growing birds are crowded together in- 
to small houses, these chickens do not 
get “lots of air.” This crowding weak- 
ens their vitality and makes it easier 
for them to contract colds. The re- 
sult-of this crowding is weakened and 
stunted birds. 

All they really need in summer is a 
shed of some kind that will protect 
them from the rain and at the same 
time let the breezes blow through so 
there will be a good circulation of air. 
However, they should have protection 
from other animals. A wire all around 
the sides of this open shed will accom- 
plish this. 

If birds roost out ip the trees, this 


is all right, but care must be taken to 
have these birds in their permanent 
houses by early fall before the weather 
begins to get cold, else there is apt to 
be trouble with colds. These colds con- 
tracted in the early fall nights from 
pullets roosting in the trees often re- 
sult in canker or roup, which hangs on 
into the winter and often into early 
spring. 

The present aim should be, however, 
to see that birds get plenty of. circu- 
lation of air in their houses for com- 
fort. 





Feed Growing Pullets Well 


ANY poultry keepers lose sight of 

the fact that the crop of grow- 

ing pullets will some day be the laying 
flock from which the income in poultry 
and eggs is to come. These men for- 
get that unless the growing pullets are 
fed properly and permitted to develop 
normally, they will be no good as lay- 
ers. Such men think that as layers 
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the growing birds are bringing no 
money, there is no use to feed them— 
let them rustle their own living. 

This is a mistake, for the growing 
period is the most important period 
in the young pullet’s life. If she is 
fed properly now, she will develop into 
a much better layer then if she has to 
search for her food. Laying may start 
it is true, but it will be late with birds 
grown under such conditions. 

Mash hoppers filled with a good 
growing mash should be kept before 
the pullets all the time. Water, fresh 
and clean, should be easily available 
for them. The birds are approaching 
maturity and need to be watched care- 
fully. If their combs are reddening up 
and laying is beginning before proper 
body growth has been made, cut down 
the meat scrap in the mash. Give the 
birds every chance and help them to 
grow into vigorous pullets that will 
stand up under a full year of egg pro- 
duction and return a profit to their 
owner, 


Get és cquainted with CY our © [rees 


(Continued from Page 6) 


productive conditions may be estab- 
lished within each tree. The condi- 
tion referred to is commonly called 
the nitrogen-carbohydrate ratio, whose 
comparatively recent discovery by Dr. 
E. J. Kraus and Dr. H. R. Kraybill 
has attracted wide attention. The 
technical discussion of the nitrogen- 
carbohydrate ratio, insofar as it re- 
lates to fruit trees, may be reduced to 
the following practical statements: 

1. An unbalanced condition within 
the tree may be illustrated by an 
overpruned tree. Here the tree is 
limited in its carbohydrate synthesis, 
principally because it has not enough 
leaves to manufacture them. Carbo- 
hydrates being lacking, such a tree 
does not produce the vegetative 
growth that induces fruitfulness, even 
though it may have an abundant sup- 
ply of nitrogen. 

2. Another unbalanced condition 
within the tree may be illustrated by 
a young vigorous tree growing on a 
very rich soil. Here, principally be- 
cause of an overabundance of water 
and nitrogen, the tree grows rapidly, 
and conditions do not allow it to ac- 
cumulate considerable quantities of 
starches and sugars necessary for fruit 
bud formation because they are all 
used in excessive vegetative growth. 
The tree, therefore, is unfruitful. With 
age, such a tree may be expected to 
become, naturally, a productive tree. 

3. Still another unbalanced condi- 
tion may be illustrated by a tree 
which was once productive, but, prin- 
cipally because of a lack of nitrogen, 
no longer produces normal, healthy 
vegetative growth and is no Jonger 
productive. Because of a deficiency 
of nitrogen, a comparatively young 
tree may also develop this unbalanced 
condition. In a tree like this the 
nitrogen supply is restricted and the 
carbohydrates, that is, starches and 
sugars, May accumulate in abundance. 
Obviously, to such a tree the applica- 
tion of some quickly available nitro- 
genous fertilizer would be highly de- 
sirable and profitable. Very often this 
type of tree appears productively fit, 
but is more or less unfruitful. 

4. A properly balanced nitrogen- 
carbohydrate ratio involves two con- 
ditions: (1) Carbohydrates are manu- 
factured and accumulate in sufficient 
quantities to favor vegetative growth 
and fruit bud formation, and (2) suffi- 
cient nitrogen is present to enable the 


tree to function properly, that is, to 
grow healthy, green leaves, to set a 
good crop of fruit, and, at the same 
time, to produce a good growth of 
terminal wood, strong spurs, and 
fruit buds. This is a profitably pro- 
ductive tree, which, of course, is the 
best commercial tree. According to 
the experiences of successful growers 
and results of oft-repeated fertilizer 
tests, the application of nitrogen to 
trees of this group is very necessary 


RESULTS OF A FERT 


were supplied with nitrate nitrogen 
and 24 trees were deprived of it. Thus, 
two quite different conditions de- 
veloped within the trees on the two 
blocks. 

In 1926, the fertilized trees were 
again given an application of nitrate 
of soda at the rate of 4 pounds per 
tree, and the others remained un- 
fertilized. The apples were harvested 
October 30th, with the results shown 
in the following table: 


ILIZER DEMONSTRATION ON 


APPLES (CONN.) 


Yield from 24 trees 
Grade A Grade B Grade C Total Total 
Treatment apples apples apples yield value 
Trees wnfertitized ....cccese 12 bus 38 bus. 13 bus. 63 bus. $ 46.75 
Trees fertilized with nitrate 
0 ee Fe ee 48 bus. 80 bus. 31 bus. 159 kus, 127.75 


for the maintenance of productivity. 

From general observations, it would 
seem that the conditions numbered 3 
and 4 are the principal ones con- 
cerned in commercial orchards. They 
involve the supplying of nitrogen in 
order to bring trees of the third 
group into bearing and to maintain 
the profitable productivity of trees of 
the fourth group. 


A Practical Demonstration 


Probably one of the best demonstra- 
tions that may be mentioned to show 
the practical application of the two 
principles involved in the third and 
fourth conditions described in the 
foregoing paragraphs is the one re- 
cently made on the farm of Mr. E. 
Kent Hubbard of Middletown, Con- 
necticut, in which County Agent Sid- 
ney Edwards co-operated. 

The trees concerned are Baldwins 
which were set in sod on an old golf 
field of meditm sandy loam. This or- 
chard was never cultivated. Some 
different kinds of fertilizer were used 
to promote growth, and each year the 
grass was cut and used for mulch 
around the trees. 

In 1925, when the trees were 9 years 
old, two blocks of 24 trees each were 
selected in this orchard for a demon- 
stration. Around each tree in one 
block, 4 pounds of nitrate of soda was 
applied in the spring about the time 
when the buds began to swell; where- 
as the trees in the other block re- 
ceived no fertilizer whatever. 

In 1925, no results were obtained, 
because the trees evidently had de- 
veloped a tendency to irregular bear- 
ing, having produced a crop the pre- 
vious year. However, during the first 
year of the demonstration 24 trees 


When the apples were valued at 
market prices and the cost of the 
nitrate of soda figured at 31% cents a 
pound, it was found that the 4-pound- 
per-tree application of nitrate of soda 
increased the net profits from 24 trees 
by $77.64. 

The accompanying Figures 1 and 2 
show two of the Baldwin trees in- 
cluded in the demonstration—one un- 
fertilized and the other fertilized. The 
unfertilized tree in Figure 1 appears’ 
to be productively fit; yet in 1926 it 
produced only 1% bushels of apples 
because of a deficiency of nitrogen. 
However, when the nitrogen-carbo- 
hydrate ratio in such a tree is kept 


_properly balanced by supplying nitro- 


gen, as for example nitrate of soda, the 
tree becomes highly fruitful. See 
Figure 2. 

The points briefly discussed and the 
illustrations given show that the 
profitable use of fertilizer in the or- 
chard involves considerably more than 
simply scattering fertilizer over the 
ground in the orchard. It involves a 
careful study of each tree with a view 
to discovering its special needs. The 
maximum productive capacity of an 
orchard can be realized only when 
each tree is in a condition to function 
properly, that is, in a condition to en- 
able it to be fruitful. 





When young people complain of be- 
ing misunderstood by their elders, it 
seldom occurs to them that there is 
no lack of understanding so profound 
as that of the young for the old. The 
old have indeed, once Leen young, but 
the young, so far, have never been old. 
Sympathetic affection and tolerance 
alone can bind the generations to- 
gether in a strong and happy bond of 
union. 
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Index to Advertisements 


The concerns whose advertisements appear listed below are 
equipped to give prompt and satisfactory service to the American 
fruit grower. Most of them issue literature that is freely at the dis- 
posal of our subscribers. It is to the advantage of all that when 
writing to an advertiser you use the address exactly as it appears in 
the advertisement, and that you state in your letter: “I Read Your 
Advertisement in AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE.” 


NOTE: Consult the CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT (self indexed), 
on page 18 for Classification not listed below. 
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Do a Favor to Your Neighbor 


There is a neighbor living near you, a fruit grower. You know he 
is trying to do his best, for he frequently asks you what to do and when 
to do it, and you are always glad to give him the information. 


If you think he would be benefited by the expert advice he would 
receive every month through the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
MAGAZINE, why not call it to his attention? He would thank you 
for the courtesy. 


When you are through reading this issue, loan this copy to that 
neighbor, first placing a big black “X” in the margin opposite this cou- 
pon. He'll get the point and grasp this opportunity to better his meth- 
ods. Better reach for your pencil and do it now. 


Your Neighbor, in all likelihood, will 
avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to use this coupon 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dollar. Send me AMERICAN FRUIT 


GROWER MAGAZINE three years. 


Name SHH SHH STEHT EHHH ETOH HH EEEH EHH OOOH ORE SRO SRO S ECO EE SEO oO SES 
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so care must be taken to keep the 
wall dry and the storage room free 
from condensation. There are many 
materials on the market for wall 
filling; hair felt, saw dust, planer shav- 
ings, granulated cork, mineral wool, 
several products of the gypsum mills, 
etc., each material adapted to special 
conditions. Many men seem to have 
an erroneous idea of the value of air 
spaces in a wall as an insulation. Air 
to be an insulator must not only be 
confined but must be dead, for the 
slightest difference in temperature be- 
tween the walls of confined air will 
start the air to circulating, and this 
active air immediately becomes a good 
conductor. The efficiency of a so- 
called dead air space then depends 
upon the minuteness and the number 
of the air chambers and the material 
forming the walls of these minute air 
pockets. It is thus the purpose of 
these wall fillers to prevent this con- 
fined air from circulating between the 
walls and conducting the heat from 
one wall to the other. There are also 
many insulating boards selling under 
such trade names as: Celotex, Maso- 
nite, Insulite, etc. Their insulating 
value is high and they are well 
adapted to problems of remodeling 
and conversion such as ours. We used 
steel stucco fabric instead of wood 
lath to hold our stucco as the wood 
expands and contracts with moisture 
and temperature and causes cracks 
allowing the moisture to enter. 

The doors are often the weakest 
point in storage construction. Too 
many times we find our frosted apples 
or our over ripe ones by a poorly con- 
structed door. After careful figuring 
of costs we decided to buy regular re- 
frigerator doors, from a company that 
specializes in making that type of 
door. Our doors are five inches thick, 
having two inches of cork board, and 
are hung on regular heavy refrigera- 
tor door hardware. They fit tightly 
and are practically as heat and cold 
proof as the walls. 

Next to insulation is the factor of 
ventilation. The rapidity with which 
the fruit can be cooled when brought 
into storage depends on the tempera- 
ture and volume of air passing around 
it. The rapidity of this change is very 
important as fruit often ripens more in 
one warm day in the fall than in a 
week in the winter with the lower tem- 
perature. Four complete air changes 
per hour are recommended and this 
should be the minimum. Along the 
sides and end of our storage room we 
built 10 doors 20 inches by 30 inches 
in the clear giving nearly 42 square 
feet of inlet area. In the ceiling we 
built four outlet doors, 34 inches 
square, connecting them with ventila- 
tors on the peak of the roof by chutes 
25 feet in length. The ventilators on 
the roof are industrial ventilators and 
have much greater volume than the 
common type of farm building ventila- 
tor. A very slight breeze or a slight 
difference in temperature between in- 
side and out will start the air circulat- 
ing. Our inlets are six inches above 
the ground and the outlets are flush 
with and in the center of the ceiling. 
The fruit is raised two inches above 
the floor allowing the air to circulate 
beneath. Ventilation is necessary not 
only to regulate temperature but also 
to remove the gases given off by the 
fruit, the accumulation of which cause 
scald and other storage troubles. It 
is necessary to ventilate occasionally 
during the winter. 


The third important factor is hu- 














midity. We were unfortunate in in- 
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(ool Air Storage for Apples 


(Continued from page 3) 


heriting from the old building a con- 
crete floor which, while clean and con- 
venient, does not make an ideal floor 
from the standpoint of humidity. The 
ideal floor is the dirt floor of clay or 
heavy soil. This dirt floor should be 
thoroughly soaked with water before 
the apples are stored and occasionally 
during the winter, the floor acting as 
a huge sponge to maintain a nearly 
constant humidity. With our concrete 
floor we have found it necessary to 
sprinkle the floor daily and sometimes 
spray the fruit to maintain the highly 
desirable crispness and snap. A con- 
crete alley through the center of the 
storage room might be very convenient 
but the fruit will keep best over a 
dirt floor. 

We were unable to figure definitely 
what our storage plant cost as a large 
part of our expense went for-packing 
room, office and equipment. Thirty 
cents per bushel capacity would be a 
liberal estimate. This includes insulat- 
ing the walls, the composition board, 
ventilators, chutes, stucco fabric and 
plaster and new slate shingle for the 
roof. In the light of commercial cold 
storage rates the economy of such a 
farm storage is very apparent. 

Success of the storage is largely de- 
pendent on careful attention to its 
operation. Ten days before we expect 
to store fruit we begin to lower the 
temperature within the storage as 
much as possible, taking advantage of 
any cool nights by opening all the 
vents and closing them when the out- 
side temperature rises to that inside. 


‘We use bushel crates for storing the 


apples, filling them in the orchard, 
drawing them to the storage with 
wagons or trucks and stacking them 
ten high and in blocks of one variety. 
As much as possible we put the fruit 
into storage in the morning, having 
it on the trucks or in the field over 
night and storing early while still 
cool. The storage temperature can 
be maintained or even lowered in this 
way, while storing during the heat of 
the day will often increase it above 
the average outside temperature. On 
each side of the storage is a small 
service door at a convenient level 
with trucks and wagons, through 
which the fruit is rolled on a gravity 
conveyor to the place where it is 
stacked. This eliminates opening and 
closing of the large doors. The same 
conveyor is used for moving the fruit 
from the stacks to the packing room 
later in the season. Whenever the 
outside temperature is below that in- 
side the vents are opened; when the 
reverse is true they are closed until a 
temperature of 32 to 34 degrees is 
reached. When this temperature is 
reached the vents are opened when 
ever the outside temperature will not 
change that inside. 

Every storage presents a different 
problem and its construction depends 
on the grower’s needs. In addition to 
the three requirements of insulation, 
ventilation and humidity it should be 
reasonably fire proof, rat and vermine 
proof, above ground and located con- 
veniently to the orchard and highway. 
Careful planning of construction or a 
slight expense for equipment will often 
save many times the cost over the 
years for which a storage is built. To 
the grower who stores twenty-five 
hundred bushels or more I know of no 
better way of cutting the cost of 
production than by the cool air stor- 
age on the farm. It is really not a 
question of, “Can I afford it?” but 
rather, “Can I afford to be without 
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RTIFICIAL winter weather, rang- 
ing from a mild day to 30 degrees 
below. zero, has been reproduced in a 
Jaboratory at the Massachusetts Insti- 
'tute of Technology for studying the 
effect of low temperatures on certain 
insects which cause great losses in for- 
est and orchard. ; 

‘This man-made weather, which in a 
period of five days ran the gamut of an 
old-fashioned New England winter, 
was produced in a _ specially con- 
structed room in the department of 
physics under the direction of Prof. 
Gordon B. Wilkes. The undertaking 
was carried out in co-operation with 
the Bureau of Entomology of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
which hus a laboratory at Melrose. 

As a result of this experiment, which 
is part of a scientific campaign to pre- 

'yent further spread of insect pests, 
the entomologists of the bureau hope 
it will be possible to forecast relative 

' abundance of some of these insects 
following severe winters. The tests 
are also expected to determine defi- 
nitely the temperatures fatal to the 
hibernating forms of the _ insects 
treated. 

Some 120,000 eggs of the gipsy moth, 
which attacks forest and shade trees, 
35,000 larvae of the brown-tail moth, 
which damages fruit and shade trees, 
400 webs of the satin moth, an insect 
which defoliates and sometimes kills 
poplars and willows, and 400 cocoons 
of the oriental moth, an enemy of fruit 
trees, were used in the tests. All of 
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raiicial “eather” to We | id. 
in Ynsect (ontrol Study 


these insects have been accidentally 
introduced into the United States from 
foreign countries. ; 

In order to compare results of the 
experiments, several species of native 
insects were given the same treatment. 
These included 40,000 eggs of the east- 
ern or apphe tree tent caterpillar, about 
12,000 eggs of the forest tent cater- 
pillar, some 25,000 eggs of the tussock 
moth, and 80 cocoons of the promethea 
moth. In addition to these insect 
pests, 40 lots of Apanteles, a beneficial 
insect and an enemy of many of the 
injurious species, were studied to de- 
termine the limits of its working range 
in the New England climate. 

On the first day of the experiment, 
the chamber containing the insect 
specimens, all of which were in the 
hibernating form, the stage in which 
the insect usually passes the winter, 
was cooled to a temperature slightly 
lower than that prevailing outdoors on 
that day. Each succeeding day the 
temperature was brought still lower, 
until, on the fifth day, thermometers 
in the room registered 30 degrees be- 
low zero. 

The process, however, was not a con- 
tinuous and steady loss of heat, or low- 
ering of temperature. As such condi- 
tions never occur in nature, the great- 
est care was exercised to stimulate 
natural conditions as closely as pos- 
sible. This was accomplished by slow- 
ly lowering the temperature to re- 
produce the conditions of night and al- 
lowing it to rise as it does in nature 
during the day, 


Damson Plums Deserve 
Growers’ (2onsideration 


DP 4MSONS possess many qualities 
which should commend them to 
fruit growers, particularly for home 
consumption and for local markets, de- 
clares Dr. U. P. Hedrick, horticulturist 
at the experiment station at Geneva, 
N. Y., who believes that this fruit is 
not receiving the attention in this 
country that it deserves. Abroad, the 
son is in great demand for can- 
ning, preserving, tarts, etc, and is 
much better known, says Dr. Hedrick. 
All European plums are divided into 
two groups, the Domesticas, to which 
belong the large-fruited varieties, and 
the Damsons. The recorded history of 
the Damsons goes back 600 years B. C. 
to the city of Damascus where the 
Damson or Damask plum is believed to 
have originated. 
Damsons surpass all European plums 
in productiveness, vigor of tree, and 
hardiness, says Dr. Hedrick. The fruits 


are smallér and more astringent than 


those of the common cultivated plums, 
and for this reason the Damsons have 
never been so popular as the Domes- 
ticas. For culinary purposes, however, 
they are unsurpassed. 

Shropshire is the best known Dam- 
son in this country. French is also a 
common variety and has larger and 
more productive trees than Shropshire. 
The fruit of the French is also larger, 
handsomer, and may be eaten out of 
hand when fully ripe. French is be- 
lieved to be a cross between Shrop- 
shire and some Domestica variety. 

Another excellent Damson is Mira- 
belle. There are several Mirabelles in 
Europe, but because of their small size 
they have never found much favor in 
America. The experiment station is 
introducing an “American Mirabelle” 
which is larger than the common 
Mirabelle with round yellow fruit hav- 
ing a sweet, pleasing flavor. The trees 
of the new variety are small but ex- 
tremely vigorous and hardy. 


Old Peaches L5ose Appeal 


HE EARLY ripening varieties of 

peaches now grown in New Jer- 
sey and in the North Atlantic states, 
are proving unprofitable to growers, 
according to various observers. The 
earliest varieties to ripen are cling- 
stones and are not of sufficiently high 


Quality and attractiveness to appeal 


to consumers. 
Foreseeing this situation, the hor- 
ticultural department of the New Jer- 


. 8ey Agricultural Experiment Station, 


New Brunswick, began breeding bet- 
ter varieties of peaches in 1914. From 
this has been developed a yellow free- 
Stone ripening early in August and 
called Golden Jubilee because of hav- 
ing ripened for the first time on the 


| fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
_the New Jersey State Horticultural 


Society. More than 12,000 trees of 
this new variety were distributed to 
New Jersey peach growers in the fall 
of 1927, and New Jersey nursery- 
men have about 40,000 trees growing 
in their nurseries, preparatory to dis- 
tributing them this fall. The variety 
is already attracting attention as far 
south as Georgia. The following is 
an extract from a letter recently re- 
ceived by M. A. Blake, chief in horti- 
culture at the New Jersey station, 
from a peach grower in Macon, Ga.: 
“Would it be possible for you to ship 
us one bushel or crate of the Golden 
Jubilee peaches when they are ready? 
Ship these by express c.o.d. regard- 
less of price as we are anxious to see 
this peach and how it carries as we 
anticipate trying this variety in a 
commercial orchard this fall.” 
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Ne, 201—Smartly Styled. 

Designed for sizes 16, 18 and 20 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. 


No. 860—Slenderizing in Effect. 
Designed for sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 35 
requires 3% yards of 46-inch material 
with 1 yard of 40-inch contrasting. 


Noe. 190—One-Piece Wrap Around. 

Designed for sizes 16, 18 and 20 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 40-inch material with 4% yards of 
piping or braid. 


No. 138—Unusual One-Piece Type. 

Designed for sizes 16, 18 and 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
of 27-inch contrasting. 


No. 965—Cunning Bloomer Dress. 
Designed for sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
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Size 4 requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material. 


No. 216—Cool Looking. 

Designed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 32 
or 36-inch material with % yard of 
32-inch contrasting. 


No. 150——All-Occasion Dress. 

Designed for sizes 16, 18 and 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with 4% yard 
of 20-inch contrasting and 1% yards 
of binding. 


No. 147—-For the Busy Woman. 

Designed for sizes 16, 18 and 20 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 
40-inch material with 5 yards of bind- 
ing. 


Embroidery No. 730—Narrow Border. 

Pattern includes 5 yards of each 
band. Suitable for dresses, luncheon 
sets, towel ends, ete. (Blue and yel- 
low.) 





Patterns may be secured by mail, at 10 cents each, postpaid, from AMERICAN 





FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE PATTERN SERVICE, 22 East 18th St., New York. 
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7 he PROFITABLE marketing of 
any commodity can be greatly as- 
sisted if all available information con- 
cerning the possible market is gathered 
and studied. No man- 
ufacturer would con- 


A Survey of sider inaugurating a 


the Apple selling campaign for 
Market any product without 
Needed first obtaining all 


possible information 
as to the probable demand for the prod- 
uct. Such information, when gathered, 
compiled and classified, is generally 
termed a “Market Survey” or “Market 
Analysis.” 

That the marketing of the apple crop 
would be aided by a comprehensive sur- 
vey cannot be denied, as the informa- 
tion thus secured would furnish a solid 
basis upon which to build some orderly 
plan for marketing the apple crop, with 
the end in view of securing to the 
grower the utmost profit for his crop. 

An anlysis should be made of apple 
price fluctuations over a period of 
years, compared with the supply of 
apples over the same years. 

The country easily divides itself into 
districts or areas that are naturally 
tributary to large distributing or “job- 
bing” centers. We naturally think and 
speak of the “Pittsburgh district,” the 
“Buffalo district,” the “Chicago area,” 
etc. And there are many others. The 
market or demand for apples should be 
studied by districts, as conditions differ 
in each jobbing or distributing area. 

A comprehensive, business-like sur- 
vey would determine the favorite varie- 
ties in each section, for desert and for 
cooking; the possible market for by- 
products, suck as apple juice, apple 
jelly, jam, etc., und the varieties best 
adapted to such purposes. 

The areas of high and low apple con- 
sumption would be discovered, and 
methods suggested for overcoming low 
consumption. 

A survey of available storage facili- 
ties would serve as an aid in the orderly 
marketing of the crop, though it is be- 
coming evident that every grower with 
ten or more acres of winter apples will 
benefit by having available farm stor- 
age. But this, too, is a point that a sur- 
vey would determine to a certainty. 

The suitability of various packages 
should be investigated. Manifestly the 
apple package suitable for the western 
ranch house is distinctly unsuitable for 
the metropolitan apartment. It is gen- 
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many others. All this information js 
available and can be secured. It is sim. 
ply a question as to how to pay for 
securing it. 

Other similar surveys have been 
made, with profitable results. The pine. 
apple industry of Hawaii, once a most 
hazardous, and now a most profitable 
industry, owes its change in status toa 
survey of the pineapple market. In this 
case the survey showed the necessity of 
practically revolutionizing the market- 
ing methods, and the Hawaiian pine- 
apple now goes to market in a tin can. 

It is not to be thought that a survey 
of the apple market would result in any 
such departure from established mar- 
keting methods, but that there is room 
for vast improvement in disposing of 
the apple crop permits of no argument. 

It is the cost of a survey of this kind 
that at first glance might appear to 
make the project impossible. An ade- 
quate survey might cost $50,000. It 
might cost more. Several of the larger 
advertising agencies are equipped to 
handle a survey of this kind, and given 
the time and the money, would be able 


’ to hand the apple industry a supply of 


compiled information that would be 
priceless. It could be made to form the 
basis of a comprehensive campaign that 
could easily tripple the consumption of 
apples. 

A project of this kind would need the 
sponsorship of some national organiza- 
tion that could raise the necessary 
funds to defray its cost, and that could 
put the results of the survey to prac- 
tical use. We commend the idea to 
the consideration of the American 
Apple Shippers’ Association. 


” THIS ISSUE appears the first of a 
series of articles on fruit storage, 
which will be followed by others, from 
time to time. That some method of 


fruit. aterage 

Fruit is needed on every 
Storage fruit farm of com- 
; mercial size is be- 

a Live coming more evident 
Issue every year. In the 


season of 1926, with 
its general full apple crop, those grow- 
ers who were able to hold their apples 


* and market them during the early part 


of 1927 were not noticeably embarrassed 
by the large supplies. The growers who 
were able to store even part of the 
short crop of 1927 realized heavily on 
their investment in farm storage. 
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